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CHURCH-GOING TIM. 


I. 
Tim BiAck is bedridden, you say? 
Well now, I’m sorry. Poor old Tim! 
There’s not in all the place to-day 
A soul as will not pity him. 


Il. 
These twenty years, come hail, come snow, 
Come winter cold, or summer heat, 
Week after week to church he’ld go 
On them two hobbling sticks for feet. 


III 


These vears he’s gone on crutches. Yet 
One never heard the least complaint. 
And see how other men will fret 
At nothing ; Tim was quite a saint, 


Iv. 
And now there’s service every day, 
I say they keep it up for him; 
We busier ones, we keep away — 
There’s mostly no one there but Tim. 


Vv. 
Yes, quite a saint he was, Although 
He never'was a likely man 
At his own trade; indeed, I know 
Many’s the day I’ve pitied Nan, 


VI. 
She had a time of it, his wife, 
With all those children and no wage, 
As like as not, from Tim. The life 
She led! She looked three times her age. 


VII. 
The half he had he’id give to tramps 
If they were hungry, or it was cold— 
Pampering up them idle scamps, 


While Nan grew lean and pinched and old. 


VII. 

He’ld let her grumble. Not a word 
Or blow from him she ever had— 
And yet I’ve heard her sigh, and heard 
Her say she wished as he was bad, 


IX. 
Atop of all the fever came ; 
And Tim went hobbling past on sticks, 
Still one felt happier, all the same, 
When he’ld gone by to church at six, 


x. 
Not that I wished to go. NotI! 
With Joe so wild, and all those boys — 
It takes my day to clean, and try 
To settle down the dust and noise. 


xi. 


But still — out of it all, to glance 
And see Tim hobbling by so calm, 

As though he heard the angels’ chants 
And saw their branching crowns of palm. 





XIL 
And when he smiled, he had a look, 
One’s burden seemed to loose and roll 
Like Christian’s in the picture-book : 
It was a comfort, on the whole. 


XIII. 
It made one easier-like, somehow — 
It made one, somehow, feel so sure, 
That far above the dust and row 
The glory of God does still endure. 


XIV. 


You say he’s well, though he can’t stir: 
I’m sure you mean it kind — but, see, 
It’s not for him I’m crying, sir, 
It’s not for Tim, sir; it’s for me. 
A. Mary F. RoBINnson, 
Cornhill Magazine. 


WAITING FOR A LETTER. 


THE postman’s hour draws near, 
And into the quiet street 
Through gossamer curtains peer 
Two wistful eyes and sweet. 
For many a weary morn 
She has kept her station there, 
That brave little heart forlorn, 
That never will quite despair. 
Slowly she turns away, 
The crushed heart murmuring still, 
“Tt has not come to-day — 
To-morrow I know it will.” 


The postman knows her tale, 
And it makes his old heart bleed ; 
Those blush-rose cheeks grown pale 
Are pages a child might read. 
Ah! letters enough he brings — 
Great circulars blue and grim, 
Slight feminine scented things, 
But never a line from Aim, 
Slowly she turns away, 
The crushed heart murmuring still, 
“It has not come to-day — 
To-morrow I know it will.” 


Rat-tat ! to the door she flies — 
O rapture keen and dumb! 
O eloquent cheeks and eyes! 
Her letter has come — has come! 
O postman, pocket the gold — 
Full well hast thou earned the fee — 
And treasure the thanks untold, 
That are better than gold to thee! 
Flow, happy fountain, flow, 


Sweet founts that have long been dry ! 


Sorrow may tears forego, ; 
But rapture must weep or die, 
Spectator. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 
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HALF A CENTURY 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
HALF A CENTURY OF LITERARY LIFE.* 


Is the pursuit of literature as a profes- 
sion conducive to the enjoyment of long 
life? It is a question of much interest, 
and in answer a good deal may be said 
on both sides. In the books at the head 
of this article we have a strong argument 
on the affirmative side. In them a vet- 
eran of the press, who saw the light in the 
first year of this nineteenth century, draws 
forth from a well-stored memory, and with 
a hand that has not lost its cunning, recol- 
lections of the days gone by, and of the 
brilliant host of writers whom he has met, 
missed, and mourned. But while Mr. 
Hall himself is a fine example of literary 
longevity, a considerable portion of his 
contemporaries passed away in early or 
middle life. And such, we fear, is the 
fate of a large proportion of the brain- 
workers, the genuine “ press men,” of the 
present day. 

In the case of some who flourished fifty 
or sixty years ago, the fault of their few- 
ness of days was entirely theirown. Fast 
living was then rather the rule than the 
exception among literary men, as well as 
among the higher classes of society, and 
numerous were the admirers and victims 
of the Anacreontic style. Maginn—a 
man of vast learning and manifold powers, 
a valued contributor to Blackwood and 
Fraser in their palmiest days, who with 
unprincipled versatility wrote at the same 
time slashing articles in the Tory Age and 
the Radical 7ruve Sun — died, a miserable 
wreck, at the age of forty-eight. Theo- 
dore Hook —the marvellous improvizer 
of verses in any number upon any topic, 
the ready wit and daring practical joker — 
was an old man when he should have been 
in his prime, and died at fifty-three, “done 
up,” as he himself phrased it, “in purse, 
in mind, and in body too.” And these 
were but samples of many minor martyrs 


* 1. Retrospect ofa Long Life: from 1815 to 1883. 
Py S.C. Haury, F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, a Man of 
Letters by Profession. In Two Volumes. London: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 1883. 

2. A Book of Memories of Great Men and Women 
of the Age, from Personal Acquaintance. By S.C. 
Haut, F.S.A., ete. Second Edition. London: Virtue 
and Co. 1877. 
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to the bad customs, slaves to the “free 
living ” of the day. 

But manners and customs have changed 
since those days; and though the literary 
man is, on the average, not more longe- 
vous than formerly, the shortness of his 
career is due rather to hard work than to 
fast living. In many cases, in the full 
bloom of youthful enthusiasm he realizes 
an honorable ambition by getting on to the 
staff of a daily paper; then has to work 
by night, and every night, under pressure 
of the waiting monster that must “go to 
press ”in the small hours of the morning, 
and, just when his brain should be regain- 
ing its spent vigor by repose, has to tax it 
to the uttermost in order to write bril- 
liantly, or at all events freshly and inter- 
estingly, on topics which he has treated 
again and again till he is tired to death of 
them. It must be indeed a tough texture 
that will stand the strain; and of late 
years a host of promising young writers 
have been sacrificed on the altar of this 
Moloch of journalism. 

Then, as to the struggle for existence ; 
was it greater amongst the literary men of 
fifty years ago than it is now? It could 
not be greater, and we incline to think it 
was much less. For, though there was 
then, as always, much hardship for the 
bulk of rising authors, there was a less 
crowded market —if not higher prices, 
better chances —a more certain income, 
for the vigorous ones who could fight their 
way to the front. Then, as now, the 
young author had to get a commission on 
the staff of a magazine or review, to gaina 
name amongst men, and to find food for 
himself and his little knot of dependents, 
whilst he was preparing the magnum opus 
which was to wake up the deaf and cal- 
lous world and shake it out of its heartless 
insouciance. Battling against want and 
cold and debt and disease, sometimes he 
would win the victory, and command such 
work and such pay as he had scarcely 
ventured to dream of before. More often 
he has sunk, after a weary fight of ten or 
fifteen years, exhausted just as his last 
charge had carried the day; and the 
world has showered freely on his obse- 
quies the applause and sympathy which it 
had dealt out to him, when alive, with such 














a niggardly hand. Butler and Chatterton, 
in their antitypes, like “the poor,” we 
have “always with” us, at our very 
doors. 

We will not dwell on the pecuniary 
phase of an author’s life. But it must not 
be ignored, since it is the big burden of 
daily care which gets between him and 
heaven, and shuts into eclipse all shine of 
sun and star; dwarfing his high aspira- 
tions, stunting the noble growths of his 
intellect, and chilling his genial warmth of 
heart. For when the author — by profes- 
sion, we mean, not amateur or occasional 
—finds his home threatened with disas- 
ter, the very existence of wife and chil- 
dren, or mother and sisters, trembling in 
the scale, he can no longer keep to the 
fond illusion that he is a prophet commis- 
sioned to propound his own particular 
views to an eager and astonished world. 
Perforce he has to learn from the indis- 
pensable middleman what the public is 
supposed to want or wish for — what will 
“take? and what will “pay.” And so, 
without hinting even to himself that he is 
flagging in his high purposes, or putting 
off the fulfilment of his noble plans, he 
submits, and cannot but submit, to be 
ground down to the ideas and arrange- 
ments of those whom he knows to be his 
inferiors in the inner and higher life, but 
who have the upper hand of him in that 
important outer life which swallows up so 
much thought and enerzy. Too often, 
drudgery and care combined wear out the 
tissues of the brain, and the author sinks 
under sudden paralysis, or slowly dwin- 
dles into numbness and imbecility. The 
latter is seldom the fate of the ladies: 
authoresses, as a rule, keep bright and 
nimble to the last, and live pretty long 
lives. Still there are notable instances of 
early decay ; and while on the one hand 
we have the lotigevity of Hannah More, 
Amelia Opie, Barbara Hofland, Mary 
Somerville, Lady Morgan, Mary Russell 
Mitford, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Bray 
(92), and others, these are counterbal- 
anced by the comparatively short lives of 
Felicia Hemans, Grace Aguilar, Emma 
Tatham, “ Ruth Elliott,” Mary Robinson, 
etc. 

For man and woman alike Charles 
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Lamb’s faithful warning to Bernard Bar- 
ton holds good now as when it first was 
written :— 


Throw yourself on the world without any 
rational plan of support but what the chance 
employ of booksellers would afford you!!! 
Throw yourself rather from the steep Tarpeian 
rock —slap, dash, headlong upon iron spikes. 
- + Come not within their grasp. I have 
known many authors want for bread, some re- 
pining, others enjoying the blest security of a 
counting-house, all agreeing they had rather 
have been tailors, weavers —what not? than 
the things they were. I have known some 
starved, some go mad, one dear friend “ dying 
in a workhouse.” O, you know not —may 
you never know! —the miseries of subsisting 
by authorship. 


Still, the profession of letters always 
will have supreme attraction for the young 
and talented. And the perusal of these 
interesting volumes of Mr. S. C. Hall will 
certainly not detract from the charm, 
What a crowd of illustrious names moves 
in his pages! Orators, statesmen, poets, 
philanthropists — he has conversed or 
corresponded with, or at least rubbed 
against, two generations of the most fa- 
mous of them, and can tell us much that 
we wanted to know about the appearance, 
manners, disposition, and character of 
these remarkable personages. His recol- 
lections carry him back to the earliest 
days of the century, and he notes down 
many a feature of London life that has 
long disappeared from view. The ancient 
tinder-box, the oil street-lamps, the old 
watchmen or “ Charlies,” the mail-coaches, 
the footpads, the pillions, the pattens, the 
many-caped hackney coachmen, the se- 
dan-chairs, the turnpikes, the pillory, the 
stocks —each of these departed glories 
has a few words of mention, in connection 
or contrast with the inventions and im- 
provements that have superseded them. 
His retrospect has strongly impressed him 
with the opinion that the present age is in 
most respects better off than the preceding 
ones — those terrible “hanging” times, 
when in the space of but seven years, from 
1819 to 1825, there were five hundred and 
seventy-nine executions, most of them 
being for such offences as cattle, horse, 
and sheep stealing, arson, forgery, bur- 
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glary, uttering false notes, sacrilege ; 
those wine-bibbing times, when Pitt and 
Dundas are said to have entered the 
House of Commons in such an after- 
dinner condition that the one could not 
see the speaker at all, while the other was 
so far privileged as to see fwo speakers 
in the chair; those profane times, when 
oaths of the coarsest kind garnished the 
conversation of men of all ranks, and 
were not repressed even by the presence 
of ladies. 

Yet there were some things in those 
old days which the veteran now misses 
with regret: notably the courtesy which 
caused a man to shrink from taking the 
wall of a lady, or keeping his hat on in 
her presence, or offering her his arm 
while a cigar fumed in his mouth. Vaux- 
hall Gardens, too, he considers to be badly 
replaced by the detestable music-halls, and 
he holds the cruelty of cock-fighting to be 
far surpassed by the wholesale heartless- 
ness of pigeon-shooting. 

It is not with the change of manners, 
for better or worse, that we purpose now 
to deal, but rather to take the opportunity 
of glancing rapidly over the popular lit- 
erature of the last fifty years, availing 
ourselves occasionally of the help of Mr. 
Hall’s valuable “ Retrospect” and of his 
beautiful “* Book of Memories.” 

Fifty years ago, most of those who had 
made great names as authors in the bril- 
liant period of letters which succeeded 
the close of the long war with the first 
Napoleon, were either dying off, or sink- 
ing into that torpid state which has been 
the fate and the dread of many a man of 
genius. Lord Byron, the unscrupulous 
poet of passion, who had burst the icy 
bounds within which the English Muse 
had for long years been frozen up, had 
died of fever at Missolonghi. Sir Walter 
Scott had just breathed his last sigh at 
Abbotsford, and left the domain of his- 
torical romance free for any master who 
could conquer and rule it as he had done. 
Thomas Campbell was eking out his pen- 
sion by editing magazines —a task for 
which he was specially unfitted — and 
otherwise putting his Pegasus to the 
drudgery of a bookseller’s hack. 

Of the coming men, Charles Dickens 
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was still on the staff of the Morning 
Chronicle, schooling himself for future 
Dutch painting by the minute observation 
of detail required in a press reporter. 
Bulwer Lytton had just issued his “ Eu- 
gene Aram,” and was succeeding — with 
little success — Campbell in the editor- 
ship of the New Monthly. Macaulay had 
made his mark as an essayist and Parlia- 
mentary orator, and was about to go over 
to India for a time, to brood over and 
evolve a grand scheme of law for our 
Eastern empire. Thackeray was travel- 
ling and constantly exercising that ready 
pencil which was of to gain him riches or 
renown, while his pen lay almost untried, 
his power unguessed even by himself. 
Carlyle was trying to find a London bib- 
liopole who would venture on the publica- 
tion of the first of his works in his later 
or grotesque style — the famous “ Sartor 
Resartus.” Tennyson, the coming poet 
of the cycle, was just making his second 
essay as an author, and beginning to 
win a small but ever-widening circle of 
readers. 

The early part of these fifty years was 
especially notable for its wealth of tale- 
writers. In 1837 Dickens made his ap- 
pearance with the “Pickwick Papers,” 
which at once gave him a reputation and 
attained a success which has scarcely been 
paralleled by any subsequent fiction, with 
the exception of Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Though vastly inferior to 
his later writings, “ Pickwick” developed 
his talent for minute description and hu- 
morous characterization, extending a vi- 
tality even to inanimate things; and its 
telling effect was aided nota little by the 
ingenious illustrations by Seymour and 
“ Phiz,” which clothed in tangible embod- 
iment comicalities which might have 
seemed vague and vapid by themselves. 
A host of readers looked out for the 
monthly parts of this boneless tale, with 
an intensity of eagerness unknown to the 
present generation, and Sam Weller, with 
his racy cockneyisms and startling anec- 
dotes and comparisons, was welcomed to 
many a table as “a fellow of infinite jest 
and humor,” an English Sancho Panza 
equal in originality to Cervantes’ re- 





nowned creation. But there was little in 
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“ Pickwick” to warn the world of the 
tragic power which lay in the grasp of 
the young author; and when “ Oliver 
Twist” burst into life, it came as a sur- 
prise to the public, disappointing those 
who cared for nothing but amusement, 
but convincing the reading world that a 
writer of intense earnestness had devel- 
oped from the chrysalis of the comic 
penny-a-liner. Then followed in due time 
the mixed humor and pathos of * Nicho- 
las Nickleby ” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
leading up to the most perfect of his 
works, the guasz-autobiographic “ David 
Copperfield.” We will not attempt to as- 
sign to these and his subsequent books 
their relative place in the classics of the 
land; but any one who is doubtful of the 
advance made by Dickens beyond pre- 
vious writers of the domestic novel, has 
but to compare * David Copperfield” or 
“Bleak House” with the tales of that 
class which had previously held sway in 
the circulating library. In the one there 
is life — life in all its details, etched with 
the hand of a master, and worked up into 
a dramatic ensemble, that is permanently 
photographed on the sensitive plate of 
memory ; in the other there is but a faint 
and washy copy of insipid scenes, or a 
patchy presentment of impossible catas- 
trophes. The former are the perfection 
of realism tempered with romance; but in 
enduing these and the other children of 
his‘soul with such intensity of life, their 
author parted with a large portion of his 
own vital energy, and his brain, taxed too 
heavily with the conception and realiza- 
tion of human affairs in all their mixed 
humor and tragedy, and with the “read- 
ings ” which drained his very heart, sank 
suddenly beneath the pressure of engage 
ments to which his nobler and better self, 
untempted by greed of money or applause, 
should have given a resolute no. 

And here, reverting to Mr. Hall’s vol- 
umes, we note that, although that gentle- 
man knew the great novelist as a boy, 
who, with bright, intelligent face, brought 
“ penny-a-line ” matter to the office where 
the elder Dickens was employed as a Par- 
liamentary reporter, he prefers to leave 
the subject almost untouched, as he “can 
write of Dickens nothing new, nothing 
important, nothing valuable.” But he 
gives, under another head, Mrs. Hall's 
pleasant picture of the author’s home in 
the earlier, happier days of his married 
life. 

In what is now “the long-ago time” Mr. 


and Mrs. Charles Dickens invited their friends | A noble pair of brothers ! 
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| their eldest son. Who would decline such an 
invitation? Who did not know how the in- 
imitable story-teller made happiness for young 
and old ?— his voice ringing out welcomes like 
jovbells in sweet social tune, his conjuring, his 
scraps of recitations, his hearty sympathetic 
receptions pleasantly mingling and following 
each other, while his wife—in those happy 
days the “ Kate” of his affections —illumined 
like sweet sunshine her husband’s efforts to 
promote enjoyment all around. It was under- 
stood that after an early supper there was to 
be “no end,of dancing.” This was no over- 
dressed juvenile party, but a hilarious gather- 
ing of young boys and girls; not overlaid, as 
in our present days they too often are, with 
finery and affectation, but bounding in their 
young fresh life to enjoy a full tide of happi- 
ness, 


We pass on to another style of fiction, 
in which another master of the art was 
making his early essays. Mr. Lytton Bul- 
wer — afterwards Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer Lytton, and finally Lord Lytton — had 
attracted much notice by his novels of pas- 
sion and fashion combined. His earlier 
works are not always of the most healthy 
tendency; but he rose to higher ground 
in his historical romances, and the domes- 
tic tales of his later years — “ The Cax- 
tons,” * My Novel,” and “ What will He 
do with It?” — show a large advance in 
moral power and in exquisite delineation 
of,character. His women especially are 
wonderfully fine and agreeable when com- 
pared with the bulk of the females whom 
Dickens portrayed. 

In Thackeray we come to one who will 
probably live in his works as long as any 
imaginative writer of this half-century. 
Comparatively late in producing his really 
good work, this great master of satire 
spent year after year in sketches and 
studies, trials and essays, which were but 
prevenient shadows of the perfect forms 
which were to take their place. It would 
be absurd here to compare the two great 
novelists of these times, Dickens and 
Thackeray, and to dispute about their 
respective merits. They were totally dif- 
ferent in matter and form, in spirit and 
body. Dickens could no more have con- 
ceived the symmetric beauty of “ Es- 
mond,” or have added the nice touches of 
honor and delicacy which abound in that 
masterpiece, than Thackeray could have 
irradiated with a flood of light and love 





and pathos the poor homes and ragged 
children and world-despised men and 
women whom Dickens’s pencil set forth 
with a magic born of the highest genius. 
The one, la- 


to a juvenile party in honor of the birthday of | boring, with touch upon touch, line upos 
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line, till at length, when friends are almost 
tired of watching and waiting, the perfect 
figure fills the canvas and satisfies the 
eye. The other, thoughtfully weaving 
plot and plan, and then running off rap- 
idly, yet with consummate art, counter- 
parts of the common people around us, 
yet so picked out and gilded with the halo 
of imagination as to become the most 
interesting and amusing specimens of hu- 
manity possible. We need not enumerate 
Thackeray’s works, the majority of which 
form a chain of pictures of several gener- 
ations, and introduce a succession of fam- 
ily characters. He had just broken new 
ground among the smugglers of the Sus- 
sex coast, and was getting well into the 
history of “ Denis Duval,” when his pen 
fell from his hand, and his promising 
story was left unfinished —a striking illus- 
tration of his favorite maxim: “Vanitas 
vanitqtum ! omnia vanitas.” 

In stories of naval life Captain Marryat 
bears the bell, and was greatly in advance 
of writers of the Smollett school. His 
tales are still widely read, and have a 
special value, beyond their rough face- 
tiousness, as accurately depicting a state 
of affairs on board the old wooden men- 
of-war, of which the present race of sail- 
ors knows little or nothing. 

A more prolific writer was G. P. R. 
James, whose name held a high place for 
at least half a century, but whose works 
are now not much sought after by the 
great body of readers. This gentleman 
might have been thought to manufacture 
novels by machinery. Give hima famous 
name, a special era, or a striking incident, 
and he would clothe it with the historic 
properties of costume and custom, weap- 
ons and retinues, and all the parapher- 
nalia of the period; reeling off to his 
hard-worked aianuensis an almost end- 
less thread of glittering romance. Had 
he but written less, or, to speak more 
accurately, had he himself wrttten out his 
stories, they would have been fewer in 
number, but much more forceful in char- 
acter and lasting in popularity. His ten- 
dency to heap up minute circumstances 
in description, to overdo the upholstery 
business proper to such works, to paint 
too gaudily the field of the cloth of gold, 
had the elles of burying his better quali- 
ties — his high principle, good sense, his- 
toric insight, and encyclopedic knowledge 
— under a wealth of garniture like that 
to which good Queen Bess was prone. 
Yet no mean praise fell justly to his share 
by the award of Alison the historian, 
who says: “There is a constant appeal 
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in his brilliant pages, not only to the pure 
and generous, but to the elevated and 
noble sentiments. He is imbued with 
the very soul of chivalry, and all his sto- 
ries turn on the final triumph of those 
who are influenced by such feelings. 
Nota word or a thought which can give 
pain to the purest heart ever escapes from 
his pen.” His private life rose fully to 
the high standard of his works, and 
proved him to be in every respect a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

The name of the novelists at this era 
was “legion,” and we cannot pretend to 
chronicle even the topmost of them; but 
we must spare a line for Charles Lever, 
who, if in his early works he gave the 
rein to his high spirits, racy wit, and frol- 
icking fancy, in his later ones has not 
been surpassed for the mingled sadness 
and humor of his delineations of the life 
of the sister country. Mixed up with his 
most romantic tales there are invaluable 
sketches of Irish history and character, 
drawn with unrivalled power, and based 
on deep and accurate knowledge of the 
people and their past. In his later sto- 
ries diplomatic life, of which he knew the 
inner workings, plays a prominent part, 
and from them much is to be learnt of a 
career and of a class of people quite un- 
familiar to the stay-at-home plebeian. 

The great name which Benjamin Dis- 
raeli— afterward Earl of Beaconsfield — 
made as a statesman, naturally throws 
into shadow his work as a J/itiérateur; 
and yet at the same time it adds interest 
and draws attention to that very work. 
The splendor of the position which he 
achieved as the successful leader of a 
powerful party, and then as the prime 
minister of a nation, is apt to dazzle the 
critical eye in weighing his merits as 
a novelist. Of course we are reminded 
that “the child is father to the man;” 
and taking up that axiom, and applying it 
to his youthful works — beginning with 
“ Vivian Grey,” which saw the light just 
fifty-seven years ago — we become liable 
and likely to torture sentiments and mis- 
construe speeches and twist situations, in 
order to show that the principles of the 
policy of his after life are embedded in 
these ancient strata. But this is a some- 
what misleading method; for in no case 
does the mind expand more rapidly than 
in that of a rising statesman; in none are 
the narrow principles of policy, which in 
the heat and inexperience of youth seemed 
fixed and unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, so completely lost 





sight of or reversed; and whether it be a 
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Peel or a Gladstone or a Beaconsfield, 
the cramping trammels of childhood are 
speedily thrown off and forgotten, when 
the manhood of responsible power is at- 
tained. Still, no doubt some of the grand 
realizations of Disraeli’s later years may 
be found in embryo in “ Vivian Grey” 
and its successors; and while his tales 
from “ Coningsby ” to “ Endymion” have 
a special interest as portraying from the 
life the world of politicians and schemers 
of the last forty years, his earlier ones 
will long excite sufficient curiosity to save 
them from oblivion. As a writer Lord 
Beaconsfield had a lively, biting, satirical 
style; and a dull paragraph is as rare 
in his novels as in his speeches, while 
the former commend themselves to the 
thoughtful reader as the outcome of a 
thoroughly original mind, the experience 
of a man who has seen much of the world 
at large. 

Where must we class George Borrow 
— that delightful narrator of Spanish ad- 
venture and depicter of English roadside 
life? Novelist or historian, which is he? 
His “Bible in Spain,” which was pub- 
lished forty-one gwar ago, is one of the 
most charming of books, full of romantic 
story and picturesque description, with 
nice shades of mystery here and there, 
but no clouds of gloom. It well deserves 
reissue, with a series of characteristic 
illustrations, when it would come as a new 
sensation to a-generation almost unused 
to such really original work. The puzzle 
is that one is scarcely certain whether 
this book with a serious title is not, in 
part, a romance; and whether, on the 
other hand, his three-volume tale, “ La- 
vengro; the Scholar —the Gypsy — the 
Priest,” which followed in 1851, is not a 
fragment of actual autobiography. At all 
events, it will well repay perusal. In all 
his works Borrow asserts a healthy indi- 
viduality, and we cannot wonder that gyp- 
sies, both Spanish and English, were ‘ka 
cinated by suclra rare athlete and linguist 
and explorer of highways and bye ways. 

It was in 1855 that Anthony Trollope 
issued his first tale, “The Warden” — 
brief and quiet, but giving promise of the 
remarkable family of which it was the 
father, and whose production extended 
over five-and-twenty years of unflagging, 
painstaking work. How the hand that 
limned the old warden with such a firm 
yet delicate touch grew in power and 
skill and well-deserved popularity year by 
year, we must not stay totell. In all the 
vast workshop of authorship there is no 
more conscientiously thorough work than 
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that of Mr. Trollope, who has but re- 
cently disappeared from our midst, and 
in whom, we believe, his less fortunate 
brethren lost a most generous friend. To 
our mind he was at the best when he 
drew that exquisite picture of Lillie Dale 
in “ The Small House at Allington’”’—a 
feminine portrait to which neither Dick- 
ens nor Thackeray has produced anything 
at all equal in tenderness and sweetness 
and grace. In his later tales, though 
there is apparent much knowledge of man 
and woman kind, with excellent literary 
manipulation, the characters delineated 
are not of a description to deserve the 
labor bestowed or the study demanded ; 
and, attached as the diligent reader may 
be to a writer who has won his esteem 
and admiration, he cannot but feel that it 
is not worth while to waste time and spir- 
its in the perusal of works so depressing 
in their tendency. . 

To the very highest rank of tale-writ- 
ers belongs also Charles Reade, whose 
“Never Too Late to Mend” and “ Put 
Yourself in his Place” not only are 
amongst the liveliest and most fascinating 
of fictions, but inculcate the grand princi- 
ples of kindness to the fallen, pity for the 
prisoner, and doing to others as we would 
be done unto. In the same category 
comes also the much-loved name of 
Charles Kingsley, who, in the stirring 
times of French Revolution and English 
Chartism, threw his warm, philanthropic 
genius into “ Alton Locke” and “ Yeast,” 
and won his spurs on a wide field of glory, 
as poet, naturalist, novelist, and writer 
for children. A wise and loving soul. 
Nor must we dissever from him his 
brother Henry, a writer well deserving of 
the success which he achieved; but, like 
his greater brother, taken from us all too 
soon, 

From the pen of Wilkie Collins the lat- 
ter part of these fifty years has been en- 
livened with stories of the most ingenious 
construction, their strong point being the 
skill with which the plot is concealed, 
while being worked out with wonderful 
naturalness and smoothness. The mys- 
tery of “The Woman in White,” and 
of other tales from the same source, has 
held many a reader to his seat till the 
book was finished. Of quite a different 
school are George Macdonald’s stories. 
Far from being doctrinaire or sectarian, 
they yet inculcate the highest lessons, and 
add to that chosen company of bosom 
friends whom we gain from the society of 
the best novels, and who live in our hearts 





and give us counsel and sympathy. 
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Of other living novelists we can only 
record a few of the names. Amongst the 
veterans, Grant, Sala, Yates — all famous 
as journalists as well. Among younger 
men, Besant, Black, Blackmore, Fenn, 
Hardy, McCarthy, Meredith, Payn, Clark 
Russell —a roll which gives the best as- 
surance that there will be no falling off in 
our day in this very important department 
of literature. But we must not forget to 
make mention of some of the ladies who 
have excelled in this branch of labor. 

Hannah More, whose stories, chiefly in 
the form of long and lively tracts, exer- 
cised a mighty influence for good on our 
forefathers, died in 1833, at the ripe age 
of eighty-eight. Story-telling surely agreed 
with her active brain. In 1834 Miss 
Edgeworth, who had already won a niche 
in the Temple of Fame by her admirable 
tales, took up her pen once again, at the 
age of sixty-seven, and gave yet another 
excellent work — “ Helen” —to the gen- 
eration whom she had done so much to in- 
struct and delight. Miss Mitford had by 


this time completed her beautiful series of 
sketches of English rural life, “Our Vil- 
lage” —a striking illustration of the pro- 
verbial “ Eyes and no eyes,” inasmuch as 
a large portion of the loveliness of charac- 
ter and surroundings, which gives a charm 


to her pictures, emanated from her own 
‘internal consciousness.” On this point 
we cannot resist the temptation to quote a 
good anecdote from Mr. Hall: — 


“Sunny Berkshire” was a very Arcadia to 
Mary Russell Mitford: she fought for it 
against all comers. Now and then, she was 
forced into admission that it was not quite 
perfect ; and very reluctantly confessed that its 
peasants were sometimes boors. She told me 
this story — how one day she was taken aback. 
A lady was walking with her through one of 
the lanes; they had a tussle of words: one 
asserting, the other denying, that the peasantry 
lacked natural courtesy and politeness; and 
both had warmed with the discussion, They 
had to pass through a gate: suddenly a boy 
who was leading a cow started forward and 
opened the gate forthem. Miss Mitford was 
delighted: it was a death-blow to her antago- 
nist. The lady was more than surprised: 
“ Ah,” said she to the lad, “ you’re not Berk- 
shire, I'm sure!” This was the answer: 
“Thee'rt a liar, vor I be!” 1 contrasted this 
illustration of natural courtesy with an anec- 
dote I have heard my father tell. He was in 
a boat with the daughters of Puxley, of Bere- 
haven ; the six rowers did their best ; each was 
rewarded by a glass of whiskey; but a merry 
lass of the party, aiming to play a joke, ob- 
serving that one of the boatmen was looking 
away, dipped the wineglass into the water and 
presented it to him, He drank it off, seem- 
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ingly without notice, returned her the glass, 
saying, “ Thank ye, mee lady,” instead of the 
sputtering she expected. In much astonish- 
ment she said, ‘* What, Pat, do you like salt 
water?” This was his answer: “No, mee 
lady, I don’t like salt water, but if yer lady- 
ship had given mea glass of poison I’d have 
drank it!” 


It was in this department of literature 
that Mrs. S. C. Hall first made a name. 
She began with “ Sketches of Irish Char- 
acter,” and soon became known as one of 
the happiest and most kindly delineators 
of Hibernian peculiarities. These were 
followed by lorger and more ambitious 
works ; but she is chiefly remembered by 
her hundreds of sketches and short sto- 
ries, rather than by her nine novels, which 
are now rarely to be met with, but which 
Mr. Hall hopes to issue “as a series — 
revised, annotated, and prefaced by ” him- 
self, with interesting additions. Blessed 
with a sunny nature, she had the excel- 
lent habit of looking on the better side of 
people and things; and when she had to 
point out foibles and defects, she con- 
trived to do it in a way that should not 
hurt the parties concerned, enlisting her 
readers on the side of amendment and 
advance. In a long literary career her 
pen was a power for good in the cause of 
temperance and other social reforms, and 
in softening the asperities that seem in- 
separable from Irish politics and contro- 
versy; and her whole life was a chain of 
good works in the sister countries, and 
leaves behind it a memorable track. 

To the earlier part of the fifty years at 
which we are glancing belongs Mrs. Hof- 
land, as the writer of nearly a hundred 
books, principally tales for the young. 
Some of our elder readers will perchance 
recall the eagerness with which, in their 
anor oy days, they begged or borrowed or 

ought “ The Son of a Genius;” a tale 
for the copyright of which, for the term of 
twenty-eight years, Mr. Hall tells us that 
Harris, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, gave the 
authoress fet pounds / realizing probably 
as many hundreds by the numerous edi- 
tions issued in that period, and grudging 
an additional ten pounds for the renewal 
of the agreement. It is the old moral, 
from Virgil’s time downwards: ** Sic vos 
non vobis mellificatis, apes.’ Mrs. Hof- 
fland exercised a mighty influence for 
good by her writings, which steadily in- 
culcated, as an unknown critic has ob- 
served, “the vital importance of fixed 
principles of justice, honor, and integrity 
—of Christian virtues founded upon 
Christian faith — of all that is truly noble 
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in man and lovely in woman.” She wasa 
Sheffield lady. Mr. Hall tells us that one 
of her earliest friends was James Mont- 
gomery, and he evidently regrets that the 
good poet did not marry the sweet author- 
ess in her first widowhood, and so fore- 
stall her marriage with T. C. Hofland, the 
landscape painter, who was an undoubted 
genius, but as crusty and crabbed as Car- 
lyle himself. 

Grace Aguilar belongs also to this pe- 
riod; a young authoress who, dying at 
the early age of thirty-one, left a name 
precious alike to her Jewish kindred and 
to the great circle of Christian readers 
who treasure her pure and pathetic works. 
Mrs. Hall’s portrait of her is very inter- 
esting: — 


At our first introduction we were struck as 
much by the earnestness and eloquence of her 
conversation as by her delicate and lovely 
countenance. Her person and address were 
exceedingly prepossessing, her eyes of the 
deep blue that looks almost black in particular 
lights, and her hair dark and abundant. There 
was no attempt at display, no affectation of 
learning; no desire to obtrude “me and my 
books” upon any one or in any way: in ail 
things she was graceful and well-bred. You 
felt at once that she was a carefully educated 
gentlewoman ; and if there was more warmth 
and cordiality of manner than a stranger gen- 
erally evinces on a first introduction, we re- 
membered her descent, and that the tone of 
her studies, as well as her passionate love of 
music, and high musical attainments, had in- 
creased her sensibility. When we came to 
know her better, we were charmed and sur- 
prised at her extensive reading, her knowledge 
of foreign literature, and actual learning, re- 
lieved by a refreshing pleasure in juvenile 
amusements, Each interview increased our 
friendship, and the quantity and quality of her 
acquirements commanded our admiration. She 
had made acquaintance with the beauties of 
English nature during her long residence in 
Devonshire, loved the country with her whole 
heart, and enriched her mind by the leisure it 
afforded. She had collected and arranged 
conchological and mineralogical specimens ; 
loved flowers as only sensitive women can love 
them; and with all this was deeply read in 
theology and history. Whatever she knew, 
she knew thoroughly ; rising at six in the morn- 
ing, and giving to each hour its employment ; 
cultivating and exercising her home affections, 
and keeping open heart for many friends. All 
these qualities were warmed by a fervid en- 
thusiasm for whatever was high and holy. She 
spurned all envy and uncharitableness, and 
rendered loving homage to whatever was great 
and good. It was difficult to induce her to 
speak of herself and her own doings. 


These ladies, workers in the golden 
mines of fancy, have had worthy succes- 
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sors in a bright host of authoresses. Miss 
Charlesworth, in her “ Ministering Chil- 
dren” and “Ministry of Life” — Miss 
Mulock (Mrs. Craik), in her “John Hali- 
fax’? and other stories — Miss Yonge, in 
“The Heir of Redclyffe ” and a long se- 
ries of domestic and historic tales — have 
upheld the standard of female influence 
for good. At the present day a long roll 
of amiable women, with the best inten- 
tions and a fair average of talent, present 
again and again the woes and trials of 
their own sex, or detail the miseries of 
poor little street Arabs, till the batch of 
this sort of fancy bread is a good deal 


ate. 

Of a different class, and void of any 
obvious moral purpose, are the remark- 
able tales, of which Miss Bronté set the 
fashion in “Jane Eyre ”— powerful, no 
doubt, but full of an excitement that can 
scarcely be held to be healthy for either 
writer or reader. Much higher ground 
was taken by “ George Eliot ’(Mary Ann 
Evans) in “ Adam Bede ;” and her subse- 
quent tales, by their exquisite art, fine 
analysis of character, and rich mother-wit, 
placed her at the very summit of the hill 
of fame. Of her we need say the less, 
because an appreciative critique on her 
writings appeared in this review so re- 
cently as October, 1881. Mrs. Gaskell, 
whose pen dropped from her hand quite 
unexpectedly and too soon, will long live 
in the affectionate remembrance of all 
who have read her “ Wives and Daugh- 
ters,” the unfinished crown of a noble 
series of works. Amongst the living 
leaders of the great army of lady novel- 
ists may be mentioned such mistresses 
of the craft as Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Thack- 
eray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), Mrs. Hen- 
ry Wood, Miss Braddon, Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton, Mrs. Riddell, who are followed by a 
regiment of fair aspirants to literary fame. 

The old szo¢ about making a nation’s 
ballads is now pretty well out of date so 
far as England is concerned. It ought, 
in fact, to be altered so as to apply to 
stories. Nowadays you might make upa 
whole bunch of ballads, string together 
long strips of songs, and employ the stur- 
diest sons of Stentor to sing them through 
London or Manchester streets, without 
producing even a faint impression on na- 
tional opinion, But there is a public, of 
every rank and condition, which will have 
tales of some sort, and gets them in the 
shape either of penny “weeklies,” six- 


penny reprints, or some more expensive 





form. And itis not quite impossible to 
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insinuate unpalatable doctrines, without 
giving offence, almost indeed without the 
process being even suspected, in the en- 
grossing pages of a well-told tale. To 
this fact many parties in the State are 
fully alive, and so we have High Church 
and Dissenting, Conservative and Liberal, 
teetotal and other sentiments buried deep 
in delectable fictions, just as the jalap of 
early tradition was wont to be concealed 
in the attractive jam. Reading a miscel- 
laneous assortment of novels, if not to 
be recommended as an intellectual tonic, 
at least should operate as an opiate toa 
careworn mind by distracting its attention 
from its own worries. But many of the 
well meaning tales of the day have not 
even this recommendation. Lady authors 
are especially fond of depicting the disa- 
greeables of business and family life in 
all their mnutiz. What good end can 
be answered by such books we are ata 
loss to divine —excepting, that is, the 
subjective benefit, that they yield a scant 
livelihood to the hard-working women 
who spin these melancholy webs. 

This swarm of stories, then, does it 
really influence public opinion, or is it 
simply the reflex of that opinion? Partly 
the one and partly the other. On the one 
hand, it is natural for those who are not 
in the habit of thinking for themselves — 
and the number is not small —gradually 
to adopt opinions quite foreign to their 
usual ones, if they find them reiterated in 
a book or a series of books. On the 
other hand, the novel-writer frequently 
sets his sail to catch the passing breeze 
of opinion which may waft him into pop- 
ularity and the safe harbor of publishers’ 
esteem. So the reader is influenced by 
the writer’s surface opinion, and the writer 
by what he supposes to be the reader’s 
current of thought. 

But we will pass on to higher ground. 
Turning to the poets of fifty years ago, 
we find Coleridge, after giving the world 
a taste of his quality in his unfinished 
“5 Christabel, ”his “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” and his fragmentary “ Khubla- 
khan” and “ Odes,” subsiding into com- 
plete dolce far niente at Highgate, where 
he poured out unending discourses, on 
things visible and invisible, to a patient 
circle of admirers. His poetry still holds 
a high place in the regard of true lovers 
of the Muses, and his misty philosophy 
influenced not a little the metaphysico- 
theological schools of the coming genera- 
tion. Mr. Hall was often privileged to 
be one of his auditors, and his reminis- 
cences of the “old man eloquent,” given 
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in his “ Retrospect,” and at greater length 
in his “ Memories,” are deeply interest- 
ing. 


The wonderful eloquence of his conversation 
can be comprehended only by those who have 
heard him speak — “linked sweetness long 
drawn out ;” it was sparkling at times, and at 
times profound; but the melody of his voice, 
the impressive solemnity of his manner, the 
radiant,glories of his intellectual countenance, 
bore off, as it were, the thoughts of the listener 
from his discourse, who rarely carried away 
any of the gems that fell from the poet’s lips. 

I have listened to him more than once for 
above an hour, of course without putting ina 
single word; I would as soon have attempted 
a song while a nightingale was singing. There 
was rarely much change of countenance; his 
face, when I knew him, was overladen with 
flesh, and its expression impaired; yet to me 
it was so tender, ana gentle, and gracious, and 
loving, that I could have knelt at the old man’s 
feet almost in adoration. My own hair is 
white now; yet I have much the same feeling 
as I had then, whenever the form of the ven- 
erable man rises in memory before me. Yet I 
cannot recall —and I believe could not recall 
at the time, so as to preserve as a cherished 
thing in my remembrance—a single sentence 
of the many sentences I heard him utter. In 
his “ Table Talk” there is a world of wisdom, 
but that is only a collection of scraps, chance- 
gathered. If any left his presence unsatisfied, 
it resulted rather from the superabundance 
than the paucity of the feast. 

At the time I speak of, he was growing cor- 
pulent and heavy; being seldom free from 
pain, he moved apparently with difficulty, yet 
liked to walk, with shuffling gait, up and down 
and about the room as he talked, pausing now 
and then as if oppressed by suffering. 1 need 
not say that I was a silent listener during the 
evenings to which I refer, when there were 
present some of those who “teach us from 
their urns;” but I was free to gaze on the 
venerable man, one of the humblest, and one 
of the most fervid, perhaps, of the worshippers 
by whom he was surrounded, and to treasure 
in memory the poet’s gracious and Joving looks 
—the “thick waving silver hair,” the still, 
clear blue eye; and on such occasions I used 
to leave him as if I were in a waking dream, 
trying to recall, here and there, a sentence of 
the many weighty and mellifluous sentences I 
had heard — seldom with success — and feeling 
at the moment as if I had been surfeited with 
honey. 


If Mr. Hall could never recall a single 
sentence from Coleridge’s lips, he has at 
all events succeeded in giving us a vivid 
picture of his oratory, which was wonder- 
ful in its flow, but left no rich deposit on 
the memories of his hearers — words, 


“ brave words,” and nothing more. 
The laureate of the period was Robert 
Southey, whose name as a poet lives 
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rather in his ballads and shorter pieces 
than in his longer poems. In fact, we 
fear that his famous epic, “‘ Thalaba the 
Destroyer,” with its wealth of beauty and 
grandeur of conception, is thought a little 
tedious by most of those who peepat it in 
the present day. Its rhymeless rhythm 
doubtless is much against it, as well as 
the redundancy of its descriptions. His 
“Curse of Kehama,” which had the ad- 
vantage of rhyme, is perhaps his greatest 
poem ; but the world is oblivious of grand 
mythological creations, and Southey to- 
day is known most widely by “ The Battle 
of Blenheim ” and other simple pieces, and 
as one of the best of our English prose- 
writers. Of all the literary men of this 
century none bears a more unblemished 
reputation ; of all home-lovers he was the 
chief and model; and of all family groups, 
that found under his roof at Greta Hall 
was the happiest, till death and change 
broke in upon the charmed circle. 

His successor in the laureateship was 
one whose name will ever be associated 
with the beautiful Lake country, of which 
for years he was as noticeable a feature as 
the inist-crowned hills and the sheeny wa- 
ters. Wordsworth read in nature high 
hopes and noble aspirations for man. In 
contrast to the reckless passion of Byron, 
his poetry gleans lessons from common 
grass and simple flower and the unspoilt 
children of the dales; while some of the 
sonnets of his early days are as stirring in 
their patriotism and as lofty in their style 
as those of Milton. Wordsworth belongs 
to the last century as well as this, but can 
never be out of date. When many anoisy 
reputation of our own day has sunk into 
oblivion, and the poets of sensuousness 
have returned to their native clay, his 
pure verse shall still charm the ear and 
refresh the spirit. 

In Mr. Hall these two Lake-dwelllng 
wearers of the laurel crown find an en- 
thusiastic admirer. 


I knew Southey [he says] only in London, 
meeting him more than once at the house of 
Allan Cunningham, I wish I had known 
more of him, for in my heart and mind he holds 
a place higher than is held by any great man 
with whom [I have been acquainted. To me 
he is the éeau idéal of the Man of Letters: a 
glory to his calling, to whom all succeeding 
authors by profession may point back with 
pride. . . . My remembrance of him is that of 
a form, not tall, but stately —a countenance 
full of power, but also of gentleness ; and eyes 
whose keen and penetrating glance had justly 
caused them to be likened to the hawk’s, but | 
that on occasion could beam and soften with | 
the kindliest and tenderest emotion, His | 
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head was perhaps the noblest and handsomest 
among English writers.of his time. 

1 knew him [Wordsworth] only in London, 
where he was more than once my guest; for 
among his admirers there were none more 
fervent than were we. I regard William 
Wordsworth — and I cannot think I over-esti- 
mate him—as taking rank next to William 
Shakespeare among British poets of all the 
centuries. ... Walking with him one day 
from my house in Sloane Street to Piccadilly, 
I felt prouder than I should have felt if the 
king had been leaning on my arm. It was 
said of him that he admired his own poetry 
more than any other person could, and that 
he was continually quoting himself. I believe 
he had that miniature fault. I may recall an 
illustrative anecdote. He was breakfasting 
with me, in 1831, and the topic of his exquisite 
poem on “Yarrow Revisited” in some way 
came up: he complained that Scott had mis- 
quoted him, and taking from a bookcase one 
of the Waverley novels, read from it the pas- 
sage, — 

The swan ufon St. Mary’s Lake 
Floats double: swan and shadow. 

“Now,” he said, and I shall never forget the 
solemn sonorousness of his voice as he re- 
peated the lines, “I did not write that; I 
wrote, — 

The swan on s¢i/7 St. Mary’s Lake 

Floats double: swan and shadow.” 
It was evidently, to Wordsworth’s mind, a 
most serious subject of complaint. 

Tall, somewhat slender, upright, with a sort 
of rude grace, his movements suggestive of 
rustic independence tempered by the delicacy 
of high intellect—such was Wordsworth to 
outward seeming when I knew him. 


Fifty years ago Thomas Campbell, who 
had produced his “ Pleasures of Hope” 
just on the eve of the nineteenth century, 
was struggling with debt and difficulties, 
which weighed heavily on his once hope- 
ful soul, and pressed it down below the 
level of poetry. In 1842, however, he 
gave to the world yet one more poem, 
“The Pilgrim of Glencoe,” which the un- 
grateful world did not receive in as kindly 
a spirit as it might have done, considering 
that it owed something to the veteran 
composer of “ Ye Mariners of England,” 
and other classic verse. When Campbell 
was editing the Mew Monthly, Mr. Hall 
acted for a time as his “sub,” and his 
reflections on the way in which the chief 
performed his office are very amusing : — 


There has seldom been a worse editor... . 
His friend and regular contributor, Talfourd, 
hit off his character in a sentence : “ Stopping 
the press for a week to determine the value of 
a comma, and balancing contending epithets 
for a fortnight.” ... He never knew where 
to find the thing he was in search of. His 
study was a mass of confusion; articles tens 
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dered, good or bad, were sometimes, after a 
weary search, found thrust behind a row of 
books on his bookshelf; and he was rarely 
known to give an immediate answer, yes or no, 
to any applicant for admission into his maga- 
zine. In short, though a great man, he was 
utterly unfit to be an editor. I have nearly the 
same to say of Theodore Hook, Lytton Bul- 
wer, and Tom Hood, who were his successors 
in the editorial chair. 


In considering the claims of such poets 
of the bygone years as Campbell and 
Moore, one may fairly ask, Would such a 
poem as “ The Pleasures of Hope” now 
bring any young aspirant into the full 
blaze of popularity and make him a favor- 
ite with the public, and sought after by 
the publishers? Would a series of “ Irish 
Melodies ” now procure any man £500 a 
year for seven years? We fearnot. In 
truth we are more exacting than our fa- 
thers, and the market is overstocked with 
precious wares. Probably there are at 
least five hundred men in the England of 
our day who are sure they could write 
about hope to any extent of smooth hex- 
ameters ; and there are certainly scores of 
ladies who fancy — not without some rea- 
son — that they could run off melodies of 
Moore’s quality to any amount ordered. 
But, if it were so, neither poet nor poetess 
would thereby attain rank or favor in the 
public eye: for the age has advanced in 
fastidiousness, and requires, to tickle its 
ear, something more than the easy-going 
verse that satisfied a simpler but not more 
prosaic generation. On the other hand, it 
is questionable whether the restless crowd 
of poets of to-day have the patience and 
the continuity of thought necessary to the 
composition of a few hundred couplets on 
one subject; and whether, again, their 
constant straining after effect would allow 
them to frame lays so simple, in humor 
and pathos, language and simile, as the 
“ Melodies,” which, after all, it is more 
easy to sneer at than to outdo. 

But of all the veteran poets who still 
graced the stage of life at this period, there 
is none whose memory deserves more to 
be cherished than that of James Mont- 
gomery —the Christian poet par excel- 
fence of this century; the one on whom 
the mantle of the gentle Cowper had fall- 
en, and who enriched our literature with 
a thousand happy additions of hymnal and 
other lyrical treasure. All honor to the 
brave and modest Moravian printer, who 
in his younger days suffered imprison- 
ment for singing a joyous strain on the 
fall of the Bastille, but who bore no bit- 
terness for that against the powers that 
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then had rule in this free England of 
ours! The mighty influence which he 
exercised on his contemporaries by his 
sweet but never vapid lines, his rounded 
but always purposeful verses —by his 
pleas for the climbing boy, for the slave, 
for missions, for progress and liberty of 
thought —by: his hymns, adopted by 
nearly every Protestant denomination — 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The 
town of steel must never forget its quiet 
but most illustrious citizen. 

With his we may join the name of Mrs. 
Hemans, whose lyrics, if more ambitious 
in style, and som@imes a little high-flown, 
are yet for the most part interwoven with 
the very fibres of the popular heart. In 
some respects she might be termed the 
English Longfellow, though she did not 
live to carry out her workmanship to the 
polished finish and artistic excellence of 
the American master. Her admirers were 
not simply the select few, but the great 
body of*her countrymen and women, by 
whom her shorter, less ambitious efforts, 
appealing strongly to home affections, 
were cherished as “household words.” 
It is nearly. fifty years since this highly 
gifted woman died, all too young, yet no 
way loth to leave a hard and troublous 
world. On Sunday, April 26th, 1835, just 
three weeks before her death, she dictated 
her last poem, the “Sabbath Sonnet,’ 
which is characteristic at once of her 
7 of thought and of her devoutness of 
soul: — 


How many blessed groups this hour are wend- 


ing, 

Through. England’s primrose meadow paths, 
the way 

Toward spire and tower, ’mid shadowy elms 
ascending, 

Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hal- 
lowed day! 

The halls, from old heroic ages grey, 

Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets 


low, 
With whose thick orchard blooms the soft 
winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed vernal stream. J may not tread 
With them those pathways, to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound ; yet, O my God! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings 
stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 


Among those who added lustre to this 
period, the name of Thomas Hood shines 
forth asa star. The quips and quirks and 


puns and happy conceits which stud his 
humorous pieces so thickly, and which 
have furnished a storehouse for the hard- 
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beset scribes of the melancholy “comics” | the very highest poetesses that England 


of our times, were not so much a part of 
himself as the more serious vein of po- 
etry which he had worked but at intervals, 
and from which came forth the memorable 
“Song of the Shirt,” and the still more 
sterling “ Bridge of Sighs,” which alone 
would suffice to keep his memory green 
amongst us. Though he was barely 
forty-six when he died, few pens have 
done more than his to enforce the true 
evangelic lesson of love to all, and of 
special kindness to the poor and unfortu- 
nate. He was succeeded by his son, Tom 
Hood the younger, a than of excellent 
parts and almost equal. genius to his 
father, but whose brilliant talents and fine 
physique were quickly consumed in comic 
Journalistic work and the concomitants of 
a rapid public life. He died at the early 
age of forty. 

We pass to a later generation of poets, 
among whom one commanding name bears 
sway —the bright, pure name of Alfred 
Tennyson, laureate by right as well as by 
royal appointment. His first volume of 
poems saw the light in 1830, and of itself 
would not have gained him: permanent 
fame, though it contained the germ of later 
developments. His performance has been 
tenfold better than his early promise; and 
as a poet of the finest fancy and choicest 
diction, a religious philosopher of the 
highest stamp, a laureate fitted to com- 
memorate worthily the death of mighty 
warrior or wise prince, or to draw immor- 
tai lessons from the loss of a bosom friend, 
he holds peerless rank in these later years 
of a stirring, advancing century. Long 
may he live, to charm and instruct a lis- 
tening nation! 

Standing nearest the throne of the po- 
etic chief is the noteworthy figure of Rob- 
ert Browning, a quite distinct and origi- 
nal genius, whose poetry is full —too 
full for the otiose reader — of an intense 
dramatic fire and force, piled up with life- 
like detail and allusion, yet even in its 
shorter pieces, attractive though they are, 
often demands three or four perusals be- 
fore the intelligent student can get the 
clue to the riddle of its purpose. In his 
last volume, * Jocoseria,” Mr. Browning 
has made a decided advance in intelligi- 
bility, and there can be little doubt of his 
being one of the few who will live as a 
classic for the coming generation. His 
wife, Elizabeth Barrett, was of adifferent 
school. Learned as Lady Jane Grey or 
Elizabeth Carter, she yet was intensely 
human and modern in her sympathies, and 
has left the impression of being one of 





has as yet produced. For many years 
this distinguished couple were spared to 
do the best literary work side by side, fit 
companions in genius and geniality of 
spirit. 

In like manner it was the happiness of 
the children’s poet and story-teller, the 
good Mary Howitt, to pass a long life of 
literary work in the society of a noble- 
minded husband ; he working away at his 
prose, and she at her rhymes and tales, or 
both conjointly at some miscellany of 
prose or verse. All honor to these worthy 
collaborateurs, who wrote so much to in- 
struct and delight, and whose abilities 
were always enlisted on the side of the 
pureandthejust! William Howitt passed 
away in 1879, at the ripe age of eighty- 
four. Two of his early works —“ The 
Rural Life of England” and “ The Boy’s 
Country Book” — deserve a niche on the 
shelves of every true lover of the coun- 
try. The latter, in its unabridged form, 
is one of the best boys’ books we know 
—that is, for the juniors, unadulterated 
by public-school life. 

The stirring times of the French Rev- 
olution of 1848, and of the Crimean War 
a few years later, gave impulse to much 
lyrical work, and several young poets 
burstintosong. Amongst these are espe- 
cially notable Sydney Dobell, Alexander 
Smith — both since y Be both full of the 
highest promise; the latter early giving 
up devotion to the Muse in consequence 
of the bitterly hostile and unfair criticism 
to which he was subjected by some jeal- 
ous brother of the pen—and Gerald 
Massey, who still lives and writes, though 
unhappily he gives his old admirers no 
more of those sweet love-poems which 
won him fame thirty years ago, and one, 
or more, of which is to be found in nearly 
every standard selection from our best 
poetry. In this younger school are also to 
be included the names of Professor Ay- 
toun, who published his popular “ Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers” in 1848, Philip 
James Bailey, the author of “ Festus,” 
George Macdonald, poet, preacher, and 
novelist, John Westland Marston, the 
dramatist, and Charles Kingsley, whose 
fine genius was essentially poetical, and 
proved its power in “ The Saint’s Trag- 
edy,” and a few beauteous fragments. 
Charles Swain, at this andan earlier date, 
wrote many popular songs; Dr. Charles 
Mackay has during a long life enriched 
the land with some of our best national 
ballads ; and a host of others still living 
have labored in the same field. Into the 
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poetic merits of Morris and Buchanan 
and Allingham and Swinburne — all men 
of mark — we must not stay to enter. 

In hymn-writing a decided advance has 
been made in our time. As our fore- 
fathers held that it was unfair that the 
Devil should have all the good tunes, so 
it has seemed right to this generation that 
the highest poetic talent should be de- 
voted to the service and praise of God. 
Hence it comes to pass that in the hymn- 
books of nearly every denomination will 
now be found, interspersed with the sound 
old dogmatic verse of the ancestors, the 
beautiful lyrics of Heber, Milman, Mont- 
gomery, Keble, ia Stanley, Elliott, 
Waring, Havergal, Bunting — Words- 
worth, Trench, Baker, Bonar, and others 
happily still living; and there is now the 
less excuse for not selecting, at least oc- 
casionally, for the use of the great con- 
gregation, sweet strains of praise and 
prayer, instead of the condensed creeds 
in rhyme with which our fathers were too 
long content. 

To pass to the region of history and 
biography. One bright name fills with its 
lustre the greater part of the era under 
review; and though, of late, a narrow 
criticism has endeavored to dim its radi- 
ance, we may safely predict that Macau- 
lay’s “ History” will outlive the toughest 
of its depreciators. It was in 1848 that 
the first two volumes of it appeared, and 
by their marvellous success made a red- 
letter day in the publishing trade, rousing 
the dingy depths of Paternoster Row to 
an unwonted excitement. And now, after 
the lapse of five-and-thirty years, the work 
is still read and re-read, and, spite of a 
few errors, exaggerations, and prejudices, 
will hold sway till some historian arises 
with mightier gifts and more charming 
style than this exceptionally qualified man 
possessed. Armed at all points with a 
perfect knowledge of the period he treats, 
furnished with an inexhaustible memory 
— the despair of his imitators and rivals — 
he gives a microscopic view of an absorb- 
ingly interesting portion of English story, 
and depicts it with a skill and on a scale 
that will always keep his work distinct as 
an unfinished and incomparable fragment. 
It is amusing to find Carlyle sneering at 
the work, recommending as a Passetemps 
“the last volume of Macaulay’s History, 
or any other novel,” since one is apt to 
remember that the sage of Cheyne Row 
was himself no mean romancer when he 
labored ponderously to convert that pinch- 
beck professor, Frederick the Great, into 
a golden hero, 
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Lord Macaulay, successful in most of 
the affairs of this life, with brilliant rep- 
utation as orator, statesman, essayist, 
historian, and poet, was especially fortu- 
nate in having a model biographer, his 
nephew, Mr. Trevelyan, now filling with 
such ability the dangerous and glorious 
post of secretary for Ireland, whose life 
of his uncle is a most readable book. 

To this period belongs also Carlyle 
himself, and in it he moves as one of the 
chief figures, massive, rugged, mystical. 
Some of his teaching, in his “ Sarfor Re- 
sartus” and “ Heroes,” was perhaps cal- 
culated to produce good effect on the 
rising men of the day, by rousing them 
to a bolder form of thought and action. 
Amongst much dross and dust and rub- 
bish, the pure gold of energy and hard 
work rings out here and there with shrill 
effect. ‘“ Dothe duty which lies nearest 
thee,” without waiting for some ideal op- 
portunity to present itself —this is one 
of the points on which he strongly insists. 
Whether it was necessary or desirable 
to envelop some very simple truths and 
well-known maxims in such a fog and 
cloud of words, and to construct such an 
outlandish tongue out of the good En- 
glish of which he had once been a mas- 
ter, is a matter on which we will not pro- 
nounce. Possibly he was in this respect 
wise in his generation, knowing well that 
the thick air of mystery clouding his 
axioms would pique the curiosity of the 
multitude of readers, who are inclined, 
now as ever, to accept “omne ignotum 
pro magnifico.” The absurdities of his 
pantheism and hero-worship need not 
here be dwelt upon. In his histories and 
biographies his homage was given rather 
to the men of strong nerves and unscru- 
pulous action than to those of noble aspi- 
ration and patient performance. He was 
most at home in describing the attack on 
the Bastille, or illuming here and there 
the congenial cloudiness of Cromwell, or 
worshipping the selfish autocrat of Prus- 
Sla. 

The late Earl Stanhope —long known 
as Lord Mahon —takes his place in this 
half-century, in the course of which he 
published many painstaking and consci- 
entious works of history and biography, 
which, if they have not the picturesque 
power of Macaulay, or the grotesque force 
of Carlyle, possess a quiet value of their 
own for the plodding student. For an 
excellent history of France we are in- 
debted to Eyre Evans Crowe; and fora 
popular one of modern Europe to Dr. T. 





H. Dyer; whilst Sir George Cornewall 
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Lewis displayed his acute critical faculty 
in several historical and linguistic essays ; 
and Dr. John Doran — one of the earliest 
contributors to the London Quarterly — 
discoursed, in his own inimitable fashion, 
on “ Table Traits, Habits, and Men,” and 
a multitude of quasi-historical subjects, 
lighting up the highways and byeways of 
olden life and manners from his unbound. 
ed store of anecdote and antiquarian lore. 
With him we cannot but commemorate 
one of the most brilliant essayists of our 
day — Thomas M‘Nicoll, for a time editor 
of this Review; whose high poetic abil- 
ity and exquisite critical taste were lost 
to the world by his early death. Another 
delightful author who has gone over to 
“the majority ” is Sir Arthur Helps, who 
shone not only as a historian of the Span- 
ish Conquest in America, but still more 
in his “ Friends in Council,” a book which 
brings the lonely reader into lifelike and 
enduring companionship and converse 
with the finest minds of the day. 

Both as tale-writer and as historian the 
chaplain-general to the forces, Mr. Gleig, 
has distinguished himself, and thrown 
light on the military career. Nor must 
we omit mention of that indefatigable 
author, Sir Archibald Alison, whose * His- 
tory of Europe” from 1789 to 1852, in no 
less than twenty-eight volumes, while pre- 
senting an excellent item of furniture for 
the shelves of a roomy library, has at 
least the merit of being a well-arranged 
storehouse of important facts. To Miss 
Strickland also we are indebted fora great 
number of volumes, evincing much orig- 
inal research, and containing lives of 
queens, princesses, bishops, and bachelor 
kings —the last certainly a most appro- 
priate subject for the pen of a learned 
spinster. 

Amongst the historians and_biogra- 
phers of the last five-and-twenty years 
special notice is due to the late John 
Forster, whose lives of Goldsmith, Eliot, 
and Dickens are admirable pieces of lit- 
erary workmanship; to Mr. Froude, who 
has treated with much research and freshe 
ness of view the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth; Mr. Lecky, who has dis- 
coursed on the “Rise of Rationalism” 
and the early * History of European Mor- 
als;” Mrs. Everett Green, for her * Lives 
of the Princesses of England,” and other 
valuable works; Mr. Freeman, who has 
pictured the Norman Conquest with vigor 
and ability; Professor David Masson, 
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dore Martin, whose “ Life of the Prince 
Consort” is a fitting record of a noble 
career; Canon Rawlinson, one of our 
highest authorities on ancient history; 
the late Mr. Green, whose “ Short History 
of the English People” was regarded as 
the prelude to still better work, and was 
accordingly expanded by him into a much 
more perfect book; and Mr. Justin Mac- 
Carthy, who, notwithstanding his Home 
Rule proclivities, has given to the world 
a very readable “History of our Own 
Times.” This department of literature 
is continually being enriched by the pub- 
lication of diaries and autobiographies of 
great interest; as a sample of which we 
may take the “ Diary” of Crabb Robin- 
son, and the “Greville Memoirs,” both 
full of amusing gossip about great men 
and small. 

In the literature of physical and meta- 
physical science, we must content our- 
selves with a bare mention of a few of the 
names that have lent lustre to the last 
fifty years. In geology, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Professor Sedgwick, and Sir 
Charles Lyell lead the way; all three born 
in the last century, and lasting respec- 
tively to the good literary ages of seven- 
ty-nine, seventy-seven, and seventy-six: 
a brave, hard-headed trio, who did much 
to advance a most interesting study. 
Michael Faraday, the great chemist, also, 
who rose from being a bookbinder’s ap- 
prentice to be the renowned discoverer in 
electricity and the popular exponent of 
science to delighted audiences of princes, 
philosophers, and children, at the Royal 
Institution, reached the fair age of seven- 
ty-six. Charles Robert Darwin, the mi- 
nute explorer into the wonders of animal 
and vegetable life, the ingenious inventor 
of theories which have given unnecessary 
shocks to the weak in faith, by his nu- 
merous works exercised great influence 
on scientific thought. The venerable 
name of Professor Owen will always be 
associated with the great advance made 
within the last forty years in the fascinat- 
ing science of comparative anatomy; in 
which a younger and no less illustrious 
authority is Professor Huxley; while Pro- 
fessor Tyndall discourses enthusiastically, 
in lectures and books, on the wonderful 
properties of heat, light, dust, etc. From 


a literary point of view special interest at- 
taches to the name of Hugh Miller, who, 
devoting a great share of his life to geo- 
logical research, possessed a remarkable 





who devoted twenty-one years to an ex-) 
haustive “ Life of Milton ” in conjunction — 


with the history of his times; Sir Theo-' 


graphic faculty, which enabled him to in- 
fuse grace and vitality into the driest mass 
of material. His autobiographic frag- 
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ment, “ My Schools and Schoolmasters,” 
will always have intense attraction for the 
lovers of a good personal history. 

Those charming old romancers, the 
buccaneers and explorers of olden times, 
have had a more staid and accurate, 
though no less adventurous, succession of 
sons in the African travellers of our days 
— Livingstone, Speke and Grant, Baker, 
Stanley, and Du Chaillu; while the ladies 
have been well represented all round the 
globe by Miss Bird, Lady Brassey, Miss 
Gordon Cumming, and other itinerants. 

The study of metaphysics can scarcely 
be said to have made much advance in 
this half-century, or to occupy so promi- 
nent a position in literature as it did in 
the preceding fifty years. Men’s minds, 
whether for good or for evil, are bent 
more on solving mechanical and economic 
problems than on discussing the Zgo and 
the Nou-ego, and mapping out the higher 
provinces of thought-land. The chief 
publications have been, on the one hand, 
the lectures of Sir William Hamilton, 
carefully edited by Mansell and Veitch, 
and, on the other, the various works of 
the acute but limited John Stuart Mill. 

A great feature in thejliterature of to- 
day is the multiplication of periodical 
works. Magazines, reviews, weekly pa- 
pers, are produced in an ever-increasing 
ratio, till at length every shade of thought, 
every trade and profession, seems to have 
its own particular organ in the press. 
Amongst the older papers Punch, by its 
wit and wisdom, still keeps a foremost 
place. About its earlier and wilder years 
clustered such a galaxy of wits as En- 
gland has seldom seen united in any un- 
dertaking — Douglas Jerrold, Thomas 
Hood, Thackeray, Dickens, Gilbert Ab- 
bot a Beckett, Mark Lemon, Shirley 
Brooks, ‘tom Taylor; aided by the ready 
pencils of Doyle and Leech and Tenniel. 
And now, though in this, as in some other 
things, we may sometimes think that the 
former days were better than these, still, 
under the genial editorship of Mr. Bur- 
nand, this oldest of the “comics” still 
maintains a deservedly high position, A 
new departure has been the throwing open 
of the pages of certain periodicals tor the 
discussion of controverted topics by emi- 
nent men on both sides: a method which 
has striking advantages, but which also 
operates for the propagation of doubtful 
and noxious tenets, which would com- 
mand no attention or circulation in the 
ancient form of book or pamphlet, but, 
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like the “ Gipsy Countess,” would be left 
“to die in their own native shade.” 

Our glance at the literary life of the last 
fifty years has, of necessity, been cursory 
and imperfect. Such is the number of 
new books constantly issuing from the 
press, that without converting an article 
into a catalogue, it would be impossible 
even to name those that win a temporary 
fame. And it does not at all follow that 
those only are the “ fittest ” which survive 
for a few years. Success is often due — 
in books as in soap or starch or blacking 
— to persevering puffing, and to the in- 
fluence of powerful friends. This is evi- 
dently an age of “the making of books,” 
in every sense; and with the multitude 
of books there seems to come, more 
and more visibly, a tendency to universal 
mediocrity. Possibly this is only a lull 
before a storm of great writers bursts 
upon us, as has happened once and agaia 
in our national history. The world of 
bright thought and poetic emotion is by 
no means used up as yet, and the dull 
level of a critical, matter-of-fact genera- 
tion may be but a bit of the highroad to 
a paradise of appreciation in which the 
coming poets and other masters of the 
literary art shall bask and revel. May 
they, when they have to quit the stage of 
life, leave behind them as kindly a chron- 
icler of their foibles and as brave an 
asserter of their virtuous qualities as Mr. 
Hall is for the men and women of bygone 
years! To his volumes we refer the 
reader for much pleasant gossip about 
authors and artists, with the latter of 
whom his editorship of the Art Fournal 
for forty-two years brought him into close 
intercourse. Through the whole work 
shines a devout spirit, and the close of a 
long life of literary labor is in his case 
brightened by the comfortable assurance 
of soon rejoicing the excellent woman 
who was his companion on earth for fifty- 
six years. We feel sincere respect and 
regard for the veteran whose career has 
been an honor to the profession of letters, 
and who, in his “ Farewell” to his readers 
and friends, can thus speak of the last 
enemy : — 


Why shrink from Death? Come when he will 
or may, 

The night he brings will bring the risen day. 

His call, his touch, I neither seek nor shun; 

His power is ended when his work is done. 

My Shield of Faith no cloud of Death can 
dim: 


Death cannot conquer me! I conquer him! 








From Temple Bar. 
UNCLE GEORGE'S WILL. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ BuT, mamma, it is impossible 

“But, Mollie, it is not only possible, 
but it is a fact!” 

‘“* Mamma, I don’t believe it 

“Very well, then look at your uncle’s 
letter yourself,” and Lady Mary Hough- 
ton tossed a closely-written letter across 
the breakfast-table to her daughter. 

Mollie picked up the letter gingerly 
with the tips of her fingers. 

“It won’t bite,” said her mother irrita- 
bl 


” 


'” 


vy don’t feel at all sure about that, 
mamma. If it was Uncle Edward him- 
self, it would.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

Mollie, with a deep frown upon her 
pretty white forehead, began to read. 

“1 am glad poor Uncle George has left 
something to Meta and Agnes,” she said. 
“ At least there is some good in his will.” 

“‘ Five thousand to each of my married 
daughters,” said Lady Mary complacent- 
ly. “ Yes, it will gratify your brothers-in- 
law; and I am sure Meta will want it, if 
she goes on having two babies regularly 
every year.” 

“If they are all as pretty as the last 
four, I wish she might have threea year,” 
said Mollie lightly. “I never saw such a 
set of little ducks!” 

“Of course you like them, who have 
none of the trouble and responsibility, 
you little goose.” 

“Not to speak of the natural affinity 
between ducks and geese,” said Mollie 
gravely —her poor little face becoming 
more and more disconsolate. “ And five 
thousand to you, mamma, that is nice ! and 
I see nothing about me. You were hoax- 
ing after all, mammie dear! I am so 
thankful.” 

“ Mollie, when you have a little more 
experience, you will know that the residue 
is always at the end.” 

“Oh, but if it is only the residue” — 
she cried hopefully. 

“Only the residue! but that is the 
bulk!” 

“Oh dear!” cried Mollie. “I thought 
the residue weant the fag end, and the 
bulk the capacious middle, and -——” 

“You are incorrigible!” said Lady 
Mary, drawing her chair from the break- 
fast-table, and warming her feet by the 
fire. ‘Come and sit by the fire, and if I 
can I will explain it all to you. The resi- 
due of your uncle’s fortune amounts to 
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two hundred thousand pounds, and this is 
left to you absolutely, but on one condi- 
tion ——”’ 

“ And that condition is the impossible 
thing that I can’t believe.” 

“ And that condition is,” went on Lady 
Mary, without taking the smallest notice 
of the interruption, “that you marry your 
cousin Stephen Charles Algernon Hough- 
ton.” 

“Was there ever such a name!” cried 
Mollie. 

“And if you refuse to marry him, or 
marry any one else, then all this money is 
to go toa nasty hospital. I never heard 
of such a thing!” cried Lady Mary in a 
burst of indignation. 

“Tt is the most abominable, dreadful, 
wicked, and intolerable will that ever was 
made,” said Mollie. “And oh! to think 
that poor dear good Uncle George should 
have imagined such iniquity.” 

“ Granted that itis all you say, Mollie!” 
said her mother severely, ‘remember that 
you have got to do it.” 

* Mamma!” cried Mollie, in a tone of 
such amazed horror that Lady Mary in 
spite of herself could not help laughing. 

* Oh Mollie, Moliie, of course you must 
— don’t you see it? You can’t ruin this 
poor young man’s prospects — you can’t 
condemn him to beggary. 1 must appeal 
to your better side.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Mollie, shutting 
her ears with her fingers. “I won’t have 
my better side appealed to! Yes, I will 
though,” very suddenly. “Ofcourse my 
better side is all for the hospital — of 
course I could not think of thwarting 
Uncle George’s philanthropic intentions, 
certainly not! Iam not so bad as that, 
mamma.” 

“ You are silly this morning,” said Lady 
Mary, “and are taken by surprise also, so 
I will make allowances for your silliness. 
Hospital indeed! I neverdid approve of 
pauperizing the people and 3 

**Good-morning, mamma,” cried two 
bright young voices, and the two married 
daughters came in together. 

“ Aggie wanted to go to Marshall and 
Snelzrove’s, and I wanted to take her, so 
I picked her up in Brook Street, and we 
have come in on the way to hear if you 
have heard from Uncle Edward.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “I have. Ring 
the bell, Mollie, for more coffee. What 
will you have, dear?” 

“T should like something —I am aw- 
fully hungry,” said Meta, undoing her fur 
hat. “I breakfasted at half past seven 








with Tom, who has gone into Her-ford- 
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shire for a shoot. 


Is that muffin? quick, 
Mollie. But how late you are! What 
time did you go to bed?” 

“Nine o’clock,” said Mollie absently. 
“ There is nowhere to go now, so we 
went to bed. Mamma and I are always 
late in the morning when we go to bed 
early.” 

“Oh, do be quiet,” said Agnes. “ You 
do chatter so; and I am dying to know 
about the will.” 

“ He has left each of you girls 

“What? Quick, mamma!” 

“ Five thousand.” 

“Oh!” Meta jumped up, and executed 
an animated fas seu/ in the middle of the 
room. 

“He is an intense old brick!” 
cried. 

“ He isn’t,” said Mollie mournfully. 

“He is, you minx. I shall send Toma 
telegram, I think, very carefully worded. ” 

“It is very nice,” said Aggie, more se- 
dately. ‘Goon, mamma.” 

“ He leaves the big silver dinner-service, 
and all the Houghtonleigh plate to your 
brother Charles. It will be very useful to 
him at Marchlands. Five thousand to 
me.” 

“And nothing to the Indian cousin?” 
asked Meta. “Every one said that he 
was sure to have the bulk. ” 

Lady Mary glanced at Mollie, who gave 
a little bound in her chair. 

“ You talk about what you do not under- 
stand, Meta,” she said, flushing scarlet. 
* A will is like a merino sheep —all its 
value is in its tail.” 

““What does the child mean? 
mamma.” 

“The residue of the property is left to 
Mollie on one condition.” 

“Oh!” cried both again, “my dear 
Mollie! how magnificent! How much?” 

“ Two hundred thousand.” 

“ And Mollie is to have it all?” 

“ Not a sixpence,” said Mollie dole- 
fully. ‘It is a snare and a delusion, a 
mirage which no earthly traveller can 
reach, an apple of Sodom which turns to 
ashes at our lips. It is all left to found a 
hospital !” 

“ Mollie,” said her mother indignantly, 
“I did not bring you up to tell positive 
black fibs,” 

“* A lie that is half a truth, is ever the 
worst of lies,’’’ said Mollie, unable to re- 
sist the quotation. 

“Oh, how you chatter!” said Agnes. 
“ Do tell us the whole thing, mamma, and 
don’t let Mollie interrupt every moment.” 

“ Be quiet, Mollie! 





she 


Go on, 





The money is left | words about it. 
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to her, on condition that she marries the 
Indian cousin, Stephen Houghton, and if 
she does not marry him it is all to go to 
found a hospital.” 

“So Mollie is provided with a fortune 
and a husband without the trouble of 
waiting for either,” said Meta, pouring out 
some coffee. “1 congratulate you, Poll.” 

“T won’t be congratulated! There is 
nothing to congratulate me about.” 

“My dear little child,” said Aggie 
soothingly. 

* Don’t say things now that you will be 
sorry for afterwards. You would not do 
such an immoral thing as deprive Stephen 
of his patrimony.” 

“T should do worse if I were to con- 
sent to marry the creature without — 
without ——” 

“Without what?” 
coldly. 

“She means love, mamma,” said Meta. 
“ With an utter disregard for the fact that 
love is an exploded idea, and that nothing 
is of the smallest consequence except an 
adequate settlement.” 

“And a virtuous esteem,” put in Aggie. 
“Don’t be childish, Mollie; you have that 
already for the worthy Stephen, and there 
is always a chance that such a beginning 
may ripen into a warmer sentiment.” 

“ Certainly, Mollie,” said Meta, whose 
young husband had fallen in love with 
her at first sight, and stoutly maintained 
that she had done likewise. Their love 
affairs had been highly satisfactory. 

“Well, what is to be done?” said Ag- 
nes. “There is always a next move to 
everything, what is it to be?” 

“] really have not had a moment in 
which to think,” said Lady Mary ruefully. 
“ What with Mollie’s high-flown nonsense, 
and your talk, my dear girls, I have not 
been able to collect my thoughts; and 
there is a letter from your Aunt Jane I 
have not even opened yet.” 

“ Ah, that is sure to contain some sug- 
gestion of value,” cried Meta. “Open it 
at once, mamma, and let us hear it. Aunt 
Jennie is always the cleverest of the 
whole lot.” 

Lady Mary opened the letter, and her 
three daughters gathered all round to 
read it over her shoulder, Meta holding a 
corner of it to bring it more within the 
vision of her rather short-sighted eyes. 
They read as follows : — 


said her mother 


“ My DEAR MARY, — 

“Now there must be no nonsense 
about this matter. I cannot hear two 
Of course I can’t have 
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poor dear Johnnie’s son denuded of his | 
own lawful property for the sake of any | 
romantic trash a silly chit may take into 
her head.” 


“ How you catch it, Poll!” said Meta. 
“ Sh — go on.” 


“ Please to impress this at once upon 
Mollie. I expect her cousin here on 
Tuesday the eighteenth of next month; 
he will spend some time with me, and 
matters shall then be finally arranged as 
to fitting times and seasons.” 


“] dare say!” said Mollie indignantly. 
“Hush — sh!” 


“So, dear Mary, pack up Miss Mollie 
at once, without any unnecessary delay. 
You can go and stay with Charles at 
Marchlands, it will do you all good; and 
I will undertake Mollie’s affairs. She 
does not leave this house until she has 
made up her mind to be a reasonable 
woman. As to love, 1 do not think any 
daughter of yours could be so irrational 
as for one moment to consider it worthy 
of consideration when a plain duty is 
involved.” 


“Oh yes, I see my duty,” said Mollie 
with a gasp. ‘ There is such a want of 
hospitals, and this one ” 

“* My dear Mollie, what on earth do you 
mean?” 

“1 won’t go to Aunt Jennie’s.” 

“ Yes, you will,” said her mother. 

“Oh yes, darling, of course you will,” 
said her sisters. 

“ But I am not going.” 

‘“*Mamma,” said Meta, “we are going 
to Marshall and Snelgrove’s. Do you 
want anything for Mollie for this visit? 
has she got anything in the world to 
wear?” 

“T have got all my season gowns.” 

* All Londony, and smelling of smoke. 
Oh, please, mamma,” cried Meta, “let me 
get her one or two really killing gets-up. 
Nothing is worn now but tailor-made, and 
she has got such a nice, round, soft little 
figure.” 

“Very well, only you must let me have 
some little choice in the matter. 1 should 
like her to look her best.” 

“ Naturally,” said Aggie significantly. 

“ But I won’t look my best, if you mean 
that — that-——” 

“Yes, that —that—— Come, Poll, 
be reasonable, and | will make you a real 
duck.” 

“Turkey twill quilted eider-down, so | 
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fitted for an esthetic figure like mine,” 
said Mollie hysterically. 

“The brougham is at the door, my 
lady.” 

‘‘There, I must not keep the horses 
waiting. Quick, Mollie, get your hat.” 

Mollie ran up stairs. 

Lady Mary began giving hurried direc- 
tions, and had not finished before she 
reappeared. 

**Cloth, Meta, mind, and made to fit 
thoroughly, and moderate buttons — yours 
were too large; and patterns for the even- 
ing.” 

“All right, mamma. Come, Aggie, 
Marshall is selling off, and I mean to buy 
half the shop at half price.” 


CHAPTER II, 


“ PRIT-TY, prit-ty Polly Ho-opkins, 
How do you do-o ?— How do you do-o? 


Ready, Poll? How much longer do you 
mean to keep a fellow waiting?” 

*“ Mamma,” said Mollie, “there is Tom 
down-stairs shrieking for me already, and 
I wanted to say so many things about — ” 

“ Mol-lie!” from below. 

“You must not keep him waiting, dear, 
when he is ready to take you to the sta- 
tion. 1 really think you have said all that 
there can be to say. If you only knew 
how tired I am of hearing you say the 
same thing over and over again.” 

“ But, mamma,” cried Mollie, trying 
very hard to suppress her tears, “I won’t 
do it, mamma, you know.” 

“ Mol-lie!”’ 

She stamped her little foot. 

“ My dear little girl, you will lose the 
train. Give my best love to Aunt Jane, 
and tell her to write to me at March- 
lands.” 

“Oh, mamma, I —— 

“ Nonsense, child, you have got three 
weeks to enjoy Aunt Jennie before Ste- 
phen comes, so think no more about it.” 

“TI shall come back on the seventeenth, 
mamma; that is quite decided.” 

“ Mol-lie! ten-forty !” 

“ My dear, do go.’ 

“Good-bye, mamma, till the seven- 
teenth. I shall go to Marchlands if you 
are not here.” 

But Tom would wait no longer, he 
dashed up the stairs five steps at a time. 

“You'll be late for the train, you per- 
verse young person, you! Now do 
come.” 

With one more hasty kiss Mollie ran 


| down-stairs. 


Meta was waiting to take her to the 
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station with the four children in the car- 
riage. Tom jumped into a hansom and 
they were off. 

* You look charming, my dear, quite 





charming!” said her sister. “If only 
Stephen a 
“Oh, Mettie!” cried Mollie in an ago-) g 


ny. “If you knew how like pins and 
needles, and mustard and peppercorns, | 
his horrid name is to me, you would for-| 
bear.” 

“I forbear,” she answered, laughing. | 
“Here we are at Paddington, and Tom 
gesticulating frantically.” 

“ Bell rung! quick, quick!” 

They had to run up the platform, as fast 
as it was possible to run, to the carriage 
where Mollie’s anxious maid was leaning 
out of the window, white with suspense. 

The train was just starting. Mollie put 
out her pretty head. 

“ Good-bye, Tom; tell Meta I won’t — 
won’t ~ 


” 





“Retuse?” shouted Tom. “ That is 
right, dear! that’s right!” waving his 


hand —and Mollie was borne off with a 
horrible doubt in her mind as to whether 
he had only pretended to hear wrong or 
not. 

However, she settled down in her cor- 
ner of the carriage with one of the immor- 
tal “ Chronicles of Carlingford” to read, 
and was very comfortable. 

At one o’clock hunger overpowered pru- 
dence, which would have suggested a later 
hour for luncheon, and Mollie ate all her 
sandwiches. 

She regretted this when five o’clock tea- 
time came and passed — but regrets were 
useless. Not until seven o’clock did she 
reach her destination, and even then there 
were twenty minutes of warm brougham 
and fur rug between her and Lady Jane’s 
house, Holliwell. 

All things come to an end. Just as 
they were arriving her maid suddenly ex- 
claimed, — 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, miss, but Sir 
Thomas gave me this for you, and | quite 
forgot it.” 

“This”? was an ornamental box of 
French bonbons. Mollie was touched, 
and said, “ Dear old Tom!” under her 
breath, and wished she had had them 
sooner —they might have helped to fill 
up the gap at five o’clock, and now it was 
nearly dinner-time. 
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* My dear child,” said Aunt Jane, kiss- 
ing her again and again, “I am so glad 
to see you, and you are looking so 
pretty!” 

It was a very proper boudoir in which 
they met, the paper Morris’s darkest sage- 
green, chimneypiece painted to match; 
‘the whole room full of screens, many em- 

broidered sunflowers, many scanty-leaved 
irises. 

| A large sofa was drawn up near the 
fire, on which lay Lady Jane’s only daugh- 
| ter, Gwendoline, the owner of the bou- 
doir, and alas! an invalid. Had she been 
bright with health she would have been a 
| very pretty woman; as she was, there 
| was something very sweet in the delicate 
face. 

‘How are you, Cousin Gwendoline,” 
said Mollie, stooping to kiss her cousin 
affectionately. “1 do so hope that you 
are better.” 

“1 am very well for me,” was the cheery 
answer. “Are you cold, Mollie? Mam- 
ma, bring her close to the fire.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Mollie, who, 
coming in from the frosty air, was stifling. 
‘1 am as warm as a toast indeed.” 

“How nice to be quite warm in such 
weather!’ said Gwendoline with a little 
shiver. 

It was too late for tea, so Mollie was 
taken up to her room to dress and rest 
before dinner, and there Aunt Jane could 
say nothing to her, because her maid was 
getting out her things as quickly as she 
could, so Mollie felt thankful that the evil 
moment was put off. 

“ Did you hear whether anybody was 
staying here, Burton ?” she asked, as soon 
as the door had closed upon her aunt. 

“Yes, miss; your grandmamma is here 
—no ladies but her ladyship— and Cap- 
tain Houghton.” 

“Oh!” said Mollie. She wondered 
who Captain Houghton was, then sud- 
denly remembered with a horrible qualm 
that some one had once said that Stephen 
was a Captain. 

“ Impossible,” she said to herself, half- 
rising from her chair. Her aunt would 
never be guilty of such a piece of treach- 
ery as that! Her cheeks burned so much 
at the very idea that she wondered how 
she should ever get them cool for dinner. 

Meanwhile an odd conversation was 
Fs going on inthe drawing-room down-stairs. 





The carriage drew up, a hospitable light | Gwendoline, in her long pale gown, her 
streamed from the hall door, and in two | wraps of elaborate crewel-work, had been 
seconds Mollie found herself in the arms | carried up-stairs; and Lady Jane in a 
of her aunt, in front of a fire large enough | most comfortable and becoming feiyuoir 
to roast an ox whole. | of crimson plush, had taken her place on 
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the sofa. In front of her, standing with 
his back to the fire, stood a very tall and 
very handsome specimen of the Houghton 
family. Lady Jane found herself in a 
somewhat embarrassing position. It had 
never even entered her head that the most 
natural thing in the world would occur, 
namely, that her favorite nephew, on hear- 
ing of his uncle’s will, would immediately 
run down to Holliwell to talk it over with 
her. He had arrived without warning 
that afternoon. 

“Oh Charlie, Charlie,” she said, “I 
little thought that you were so utterly des- 
titute of common sense.” 

“ My dear aunt, I can’t for the life of 
me see what common sense has got to do 
with it. 1 am not going to sell myself for 
money.” 

“ But you see, there is the poor child to 
consider; one must not be selfish, my 
dear boy.” 

“] understand that she has already 
some small fortune,” he said hastily. 
“ And if, as you say, she is so pretty, she 
is quite sure to marry.” 

* Two hundred a year,” said his aunt. 
“It has sufficed hitherto for her clothes. 
Oh yes, I dare say she will marry, because 
she is more than pretty, she is quite love- 
ly. I think she is far the prettiest of my 
sister’s daughters, and they are all hand- 
some. Meta and Agnes both married 
the very moment they came out, and ex- 
tremely well too.” 

“ How many are there?” 

“Five altogether, Charles — Agnes, 
Meta, Amelia, Mollie, and Algy.” 

“* That makes six,” said he suspiciously. 

“] dare say, my dear,” said Lady Jane, 
who was thinking of something else. But 
the words had hardly passed her lips be- 
fore a sudden idea came into her head. 
Why not make use of this mistake? Was 
it not an especial dispensation of Provi- 
dence? It was just possible that by a 
very little dexterity a meeting without 
prejudice might be managed between the 
two perverse cousins. She kept her pres- 
ence of mind wonderfully. 

* Are they dark or fair? 
dure dark girls.” 

“TI am very sorry to hear that,” said 
she. 

“Ah, yes, of course, then Amelia is 
dark ?—I1 was sure of that. I never 
heard you rave about any one fair yet.” 

“You are more perverse than anybody 
I ever met,” said his aunt. ‘ Well, my 
dear, on the eighteenth of next month 
you will meet each other here, and will be 


I can’t en- 
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able to judge for yourselves. I hope to 
find you in a better frame of mind. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for even 
thinking of absolutely cheating this poor 
little girl out of the fortune your poor 
Uncle George most certainly meant for 
her.” 

“My conscience is clear,” he said 
laughing. “If she had been perfectly 
hideous, this Amelia Houghton, then in- 
deed I might have felt bound, but as it 
is ” 





“My dear, money is a very nice and 
comfortable thing, not at all to be de- 
spised.” 

“No, I quite agree with you, nobody 
has a keener appreciation of that than 
myself,” said the young man with a laugh 
and a sigh; “I wish it came into one’s 
pockets more easily.” 

“TI did not tell you that little Mollie 
Houghton came to-day,” said Lady Jane, 
rising and poking the fire. Charlie Hough- 
ton started violently. 

“ What? but you said the eighteenth ? 
You do not mean to say that = 

“* Mollie, Mollie,” said his aunt a little 
impatiently. Never mind the eighteenth. 
“This is Mollie, the little fair one. You 
see, you have been away so lung that you 
know nothing about your cousins — this 
is the youngest, she came out last season.” 

‘“* Lawful name Mary, 1 presume. Pret- 
t » ? ” 

“Hum. But you must judge for your- 
self. She is a good little thing, and very 
clever and quick. Now, remember, I 
must have no flirting, it would not be fair 
before the eighteenth.” 

“I ought to have told you, Aunt Jen- 
nie,” said Captain Houghton, twisting his 
moustache, “that I am afraid my leave 
will be up by that time, and that I shall 
have to rejoin.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Aunt Jennie as she 
left the room. Lady Jane went up-stairs 
to bring Mollie down when the gong 
sounded. She put her arm round her 
waist, and said, — 

“* My dear, I shall have a great deal to 
say to you, but we will put it off until 
nearer the eighteenth, and meanwhile 
you must make yourself as happy as you 
can. There is no one here but your 
cousin Charlie Houghton, whom you do 
not know —one of the Indian Hough- 
tons, you know — and grandmamma.” 

Mollie’s heart gave a great throb of de- 
light. It was all right then, and the 
dreaded Captain Houghton was a Charlie, 
not a Stephen. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IT was all very well for Lady Jane to 
wear comfortable crimson plush in the 
delicious hour before dinner, when the 
severest etiquette relaxes, and the com- 
fortable reigns supreme. The next morn- 
ing all appeared in the rigorous mourning 
necessitated by the death of the old bach- 
elor great-uncle who had made so extraor- 
dinary a will. 

Mollie’s little black gown fitted her like 
a riding-habit, was short and business- 
like, her pretty white frills fastened by a 
pearl stud. “Nothing is worn in the 
country that is not tailor-made,” Meta had 
declared, and certainly the result was very 
pretty and natty. Mollie’s hair was a 
mass of golden puffiness on the top of her 
well-shaped head, and a great golden 
knot behind; her skin was like cream 
and roses, her blue eyes dancing with light 
and fun. 

Tom Grey called her “ stunning ;” her 
brother Algy pronounced her “* A 1;” and 
her more severe brother-in-law, Colonel 
Stewart, said that “she was very like 
Aggie.” 

Breakfast was a very cosy meal at Hol- 
liwell. The papers and letters were al- 
ways on a big buhl table in the window, 
and these were opened without ceremony 
during the process of eating. Moreover, 
the room was full of steaming machinery 
—a machine made coffee, a silver sauce- 
pan kept on boiling milk, the eggs had a 
machine to themselves, another slowly 
turned hot toast before the fire. Aunt Jane 
had a passion for comfortable machinery. 

Three letters and two packets were 
waiting for Mollie. 

“ My dear,” said Lady Jane holding 
up her hands, “if you are a good corre- 
spondent I wash my hands of you.” 

“Oh no, auntie,” answered Mollie. “If 
on this earth there is an occupation that 
is abhorrent to my very soul, it is letter- 
writing. These are from mamma, and 
Meta, and Aggie.” 

“ All of whom you left yesterday.” 

“Yes, but they must have had an ob- 
ject in writing; they never write without, 
they hate itas muchas Ido. Yes! they 
had an object and a very jolly one,” she 
exclaimed, glancing through her letters. 
“‘ Meta has sent me aset of Danish silver 
ornaments, and Aggie an old silver belt. 
Oh, what ducks they are!” 

“Open them quickly,” said Aunt Jen- 
nie, who loved pretty things. 

“Will you give me those packets, Char- 
lie?” said Mollie. 
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Both Captain Houghton and Lady Jane 
gave a little jump. Mollie saw it, and 
grew crimson to the roots of her hair. 
* We are cousins,” she said a little defi- 
antly. ‘And I always call my cousins by 
their Christian names.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Charlie 
hastily. “tis very nice of you, Mollie.” 

“Ah, but that is quite a different 
thing,” said Mollie. * You are only a man, 
and | am a woman.” 

“TI always call my cousins by their 
Christian names,” said Charlie, cutting 
open the strings of Mollie’s parcels. 

“ Hoist with your own petard!” said 
Lady Jane, laughing. ‘ Quick, Mollie, let 
me see! It seems to me that Meta and 
Aggie are sisters worth having.” 

* We all think there is nobody like each 
other in the whole world,” said Mollie. 

“An excellent sentiment for home 
use,” said Captain Houghton, laughing. 

“How pretty they are! how charm- 
ing!” cried Mollie. “Oh you dears, 
how I wish I could kiss you!” and she 
blew two kisses away from her finger- 
tips. 

“Please don’t put them on,” said her 
cousin hastily. 

“Why not? 
them on.” 

“No, don’t! you will only spoil the 
effect.” 

“ What effect? Auntie, fasten them for 
me.” 

* Charlie is right, Mollie, they will look 
best in the evening; your gown is too 
severe for such trifling: those delicate 
little silver chains are out of character.” 

“ Please keep them for the evening.” 

Mollie was very reluctant to obey, but 
was just going to yield, when she uttered 
a little cry of dismay. 

“Oh auntie, what is happening? Good 
gracious! what is it?” 

Something awful was happening to the 
coffee machine : it was puffing excitedly, 
heaving itself up, while convulsive move- 
ments shook its frame. 

“Heavens! Charlie, do something! 
What is the matter? Take off the lid. 
Something is fatally wrong.” 

But the lid was only a detail, and too 
late to give relief Captain Houghton 
rushed round to the other side. 

“It burns so awfully,” he said, shaking 
his fingers, and dancing with pain. 

“It is no moment for amateurs,” cried 
Mollie. “Immediate professional advice 
is absolutely essential,” and she pulled 
the bell frantically. 

“Why can’t you do something, Charlie? 


” 


Of course I shall put 
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Anything!” cried Lady Jane with a fren- 
zied stamp. 

The noises increased in violence every 
moment. In desperation Captain Hough- 
ton caught up a table napkin, threw it 
round the gasping machine, and carrying 
it out into the passage, deposited it on 
the floor. 

He had scarcely returned when a loud 
explosion took place outside, followed by 
an ominous rushing sound. 

“It is all over,” said he in a funereal 
voice. 

Mollie sat down and laughed till the 
tears rolled down her face. 

“It is no laughing matter,” cried Aunt 
Jennie. ‘1 wonder what was wrong with 
the thing. What was it, Peters?” she 
asked otf the butler when he had reached 
the scene of action. She was of course 
informed that it was nothing but the acci- 
dental shutting of an all-important though 
minute safety-valve. 

“I knew it could be nothing wrong 
with the thing itself, and you really might 
have known,” looking wrathfully at Char- 
lie, who was occupied looking pitifully at 
the burnt tips of his fingers. 

* I am very sorry, Aunt Jennie,” he be- 
gan, but started nervously and stopped, 
for a strange bubbling began on the side- 
board. 

Lady Jane whisked the lid off the silver 
saucepan. “There is nothing like pres- 
ence of mind,” she said complacently. 
* And now bring some fresh coffee, and 
let us go on with our breakfasts.” 

Mollie had to stop laughing as best she 
might. 

“It is a good thing Gwendo did not 
come down to breakfast, ” said Lady Jane 
presently. 

“Has she a headache this morning ?” 

“Not much; you may go and have a 
chat on her bed if you like, Mollie, after 
breakfast. As for you, Charlie, you have 
got to earn your bread to-day, if you 
please.” 

“What am I to do? From breaking 
stones on the road upward, I am at your 
service.” 

“Shoot for the cook,” said Lady Jane. 
“Ttis essential, especially as I am going to 
have a number of people here next week.” 

“ What do you want?” 

“Anything you can get, biped, feath- 
ered, and quadruped; there are some very 
wild birds still to be had. Give your own 
orders. I told Peters you would want the 
keepers this morning.’ 

“I hope you won’t be out the very 
whole day,” said Mollie. 
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“ Nonsense, Mollie, I won’t have him 
come home till it is too dark to see to 
shoot—the kitchen is desperately hard 
u Thad 

“ That is the reason we had that sali,” 
said Charlie. “I never tasted such an- 
cient old bones in all my life.” 

“ Ungrateful! Well, it rests with your- 
self whether you are fed well or not.” 

Mollie went up to Gwendoline’s room, 
and met with a warm welcome from her 
gentle cousin. 

When it grew too dark to shoot, Charlie 
Houghton felt that he had done his duty 
like a man, and came home. 

Now the post went out at six o’clock at 
Holliwell—a very awkward time —and 
Lady Jane always put off her letters to 
the very last, so that five o’clock was not 
the uninterrupted hour that by all rights 
it should be. 

Lady Jane was writing hard at the far 
end of the room when Captain Houghton 
came in, and Mollie was sitting on a low 
stool by her cousin’s sofa learning to 
make Chinese knots on a piece of em- 
broidery. 

“We will have tea without waiting for 
mamma,” said Gwendoline. “And you 
shall pour it out, Mollie.” 

“What luck have you had, Charlie?” 
asked Mollie. 

“Half a brace,” he answered. 

“In common English, one. What was 
the one? animal, vegetable, mineral? how 
many legs? how many wings? only one 
head, it is self-evident.” 

“What do you say you have shot?” 
cried Lady Jane from her writing-table. 

*“ Four and a half brace, two hares, and 
a cat, Aunt Jennie,” answered Captain 
Houghton. 

“Why did you kill the cat?” cried 
Mollie indignantly. 

“Care killed the cat,” he answered 
quickly. 

“Yes, but why did you shoot it? I 
hate poor innocent cats being shot for 


nothing.” 
“Sorry I mentioned it,” answered 
Charlie. “It was not at alla nice puss, 


a regular vicious old tom — just the sort 
of grimalkin that a witch would have.” 

“Perhaps some poor old witch is now 
breaking her heart for the want of it.” 

“It is bad enough that a young witch 
should be doing so,” said Charlie. 

“ After that, Mollie, you may as well 
give me my tea,” said Gwendoline. 

“ Any message to your mother, Mol- 
lie?” asked Lady Jane. 

“ Please say I have half written a long 
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Jetter, auntie, and that I got here safe- 

“Any comment on her letter, little 
woman ?” 

“No, auntie,” answered Mollie, her 
cheeks becoming pink, “ certainly no com- 
ment. Gwendo, buttered toast, or cake, 
or bread-and-butter?” 

« Bread-and-butter, please. No, not that 
bit, that bit underneath is the chosen of 
my heart.” 

“IT was always brought up to take the 
first that came, and no choice,” said Mol- 
lie demurely. 

“ Aunt Jennie came towards the table, 
and hearing Mollie’s last words, said with 
meaning, — 

‘“‘ Your mother is a wise woman.” 

Gwendoline went up to her room after 
tea, whither Lady Jane followed her. 
There was always some anxiety in her 
heart about this one beloved daughter who 
was constantly suffering more or less, and 
yet was so brave, and good, and cheerful, 
that her sofa was a very centre of comfort 
and content. 

Mollie ensconced herself in a very 
large low chair with a book. Charlie 
lazily lay back in another. It was very 
pleasant and warm, and the lamps wore 
green shades which gave a delicious, sub- 
dued light. 

“It is an odd thing,” said Captain 
Houghton slowly, “how extraordinarily 
fast one becomes friends with one’s cous- 
ins —in fact one gets to know them di- 
rectly as if one had been intimate for 
years.” 

“T don’t think I do,” answered Mollie, 
her thoughts wandering to her own troub- 
les. ‘“ To tell the honest truth, I have 
a rooted antipathy to my cousins just 
now.” 

“ A what ?” he exclaimed incredulously. 

“ A rooted antipathy.” 

“ How very unkind!” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of you at all, 
but of unknown cousins, I have lots.” 

“Most of them my nearest relations, I 
presume,” he said, rather stiffly. 

“] have not the least idea who your re- 
lations are,” she answered. “ Aunt Jen- 
nie is vague, she only described you as 
one of the Indian Houghtons.” 

“] thought you knew Stephen at all 
events.” 

“No, I don’t; which is Stephen?” 
asked Mollie, her face once more growing 
crimson. “Stephen is an awful name!” 

“He is the dearest old fellow in the 
world,” very indignantly. “ There never 
was such an old brick.” 
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“T feel a repugnance to his very name,” 
she answered. “ Who is he? your brother, 
your cousin, your what?” 

“ My uncle, of course, but he is only ten 
years older than I am, and he has been so 
much in England that I made sure that 
you knew him.” 

“1 do not, and I do not wish to know 
him,” said Mollie very distinctly. “Iam 
quite certain that we should not get on, 
or understand each other in the very 
least.” 

“I don’t think he would understand 
you, certainly,” said Captain Houghton 
huffily, “he is the most just, straightfor- 
ward, best-tempered fellow out.” 

“I can’t endure the very idea of him.” 

“At all events, you are not likely to 
have to put up with him, Miss Houghton, 
for he is not in England now.” 

“You are offended with me,” said Mol- 
lie, suddenly aware of the enormity of her 
tirade. 

“Not in the least, thank you,” he an- 
swered coolly, “1 am not Stephen.” 

“No, thank Heaven, you are not!” 

“I never heard such prejudice in my 
life,” said Charlie excitedly, rising to his 
feet. ‘ Here is a fe'low you never heard 
of or saw, one of the best going, the dear- 
est old chap, and you sit there and abuse 
him like a pickpocket for nothing at all.” 

“I am accountable to no one for my 
likes and dislikes,” said Mollie perversely. 

“Then you are horribly uncharitable.’ 

“Charlie,” and Mollie sat with her 
breath panting with indignation, “ nobody 
ever Said such a thing to me in my life.” 

“Oh, Mollie,” he said suddenly, “ you 
are angry; I wish I had not said it!” 

“IT should not mind if it were not true,” 
she answered despondently, “ and I won’t 
Say it any more.” 

“That’s right, dear, and now we’ll be 
comfortable again. Why, we have had a 
regular shindy.” 

“I am afraid I was cross,” said Mollie 
penitently. 

“ Never mind,” said Charlie superbly. 
“We will forget it, and you know he 
really is the best old fellow.” 

“ He is not,” cried Mollie, with a little 
stamp. 

Captain Houghton threw himself down 
into his chair, took up his newspaper, and 
buried himself inits contents. Mollie re- 
turned to her book, and silence reigned. 

The dressing-bell rang. Mollie rose 
and lit a candle. 

Just as she was leaving the room, Cap- 
tain Houghton followed her hastily to the 
door, but whatever he was going to say 
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was nipped in the bud, for an influx of 
servants poured in to arrange the rooms 
before dinner, and he was obliged to go up 
and dress. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SEVERAL days passed, and the cousins 
became great friends, every day more in- 
separable. 

Lady Jane watched the progress of 
their friendship with much amusement, 
and at the same time some slight trepida- 
tion. 

A hard frost set in, so hard as to prom- 
ise skating at no distant period, and at 
least once an hour Charlie and Mollie, 
one or both, went off to try the ice. 

“] wonder you are not bored here,” 
said Mollie on one of these occasions, 
when they stood by the lake together, 
cautiously trying it. ‘ There is nothing 
for you todo; you must be dull enough, 
and you could not have hoped reasonably 
for this very premature frost. 1 suppose 
you will be going soon.” 

“T am going on the seventeenth,” he 
answered. “ Not a day later,” with un- 
called-for force. 

“Tam also going on the seventeenth,” 
she answered. “I engaged to stay here 
till then, and then I shall join mamma, 
whether she will or no. But you have 
not answered my question; are you not 
bored?” 

“Not in the least,” he answered fer- 
vently. “Being with you turns every- 
thing into a pleasure. I can’t tell you 
how I like it. I only wish I could think,” 
he went on tenderly, “that you had half 
as much pleasure in being with meas I 
have in even thinking of you.” 

The color rushed into Mollie’s pretty 
cheeks, but she said nothing. Captain 
Houghton went on, speaking rather fast, 
and whisking the heads off the thistles. 

“ Everything that is delightful passes 
away so awfully fast, the days seem to fly 
on wings, and if there is anything disa- 
greeable or painful coming, it seems to 
rush to meet you in the most unfair man- 
ner.” 

“It does indeed,” said Mollie, with a 
little shiver. 

Captain Houghton had reached that 
stage in which a man feels a great wish 
to speak about himself. 

“] am sure you would sympathize with 
me, Mollie,” he said, “if I were able to 
tell you any of my anxieties. I am so 
weighted, so beset.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Mollie gently, 
laying a little gloved hand on his arm. 
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He took it, and held it in his, and went 
on, “I dare not even allow myself to be 
happy now, in the present moment, be- 
cause I am tied hand and foot by a—a 
bother I cannot tell you about.” 

“TI wish I could help you,” said Mollie 
sweetly. 

“There, don’t let us talk any more 
about it. I can’t say what you are, Mollie! 
The ice won’t bear, there’s not a chance 
of it to-day.” 

They walked home very silently. . Just 
as they reached the door, Mollie glanced 
up at him very shyly, but her eyes fell 
again immediately, abashed by a look in 
his they had never met before, telling a 
new story. Mollie ran up-stairs with her 
heart beating fast. 

“ Aunt Jennie,” said Mollie, one day 
when they were alone together, “has 
Charlie any money?” 

“* Not a sixpence, my dear.” 

“Ont” 

That was all. Mollie thought rather 
ruefully that two hundred thousand 
pounds would build a magnificent hos- 

ital. 
7 On the tenth, Holliwell’s hospitable 
walls were filled with guests. 

“It is unlucky our being in mourning,” 
said Lady Jane. ‘ We can’t have a regu- 
lar ball, but I do not see that there could 
be the smallest objection to the young 
people dancing in the evening after dinner 
in the morning-room. The parquet is 
excellent, and I can have over a man to 
play the piano.” 

“Better fun than a regular ball,” said 
Gwendoline from her sofa. ‘ Mollie, did 
mamma tell you that Tom and Meta are 
coming?” 

“No; how delightful! that is nice! 
What fun Meta will have, she does so 
like dancing. Dear auntie, you always 
mere of everything that is most delight- 
ul!” 

“Tom and Meta are going to stay a 
good long time, Mollie, to help me to look 
after you,” said Lady Jane smiling. 

“ T need not go before the seventeenth,” 
said Mollie with forced calmness. “ Then 
I am obliged to join mamma.” 

“I dare say!” said her aunt. “No, 
no, Miss Mollie, it is all very well to en- 
joy yourself, and have as much fun and 
flirtation as you like, but the real business 
in hand must not be overlooked.” 

“ Auntie, I am not going to do it.” 

“* Now, no nonsense, darling! Life is 
made up of reality, not romance.” 

But Mollie had put her fingers into her 
ears, and nestled her head into her aunt’s 
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neck; she wanted also to hide her hot 
cheeks. 

Poor child! if it had seemed impossible 
before she came to Holliwell, it seemed a 
thousand times more so now. 

Meta and her husband arrived about 
tea-time, at the same time as other fresh 
guests. Mollie was enchanted to see 
her sister, and to pour out to her all 
the events of her visit. But Lady Jane 
was determined that there should be 
no private conferences before she had 
“coached” her niece. So she took her 
up-stairs, and would not leave the room 
till she had found her opportunity. ‘“ All 
is going on prosperously, Meta,” she said. 
“But Mollie might fly off at a tangent 
any moment, and so might he; we must 
keep up a wholesome fear of the eigh- 
teenth before their eyes, without a mo- 
ment’s intermission.” 

“Nobody but you could have done it 
so cleverly, auntie. I never was so 
amused in my life. What a play it would 
make !” 

“If only the dénofiment is satisfacto- 
ry,” said Lady Jane withasigh. “ But I 
never knew such a pair of spitfires as 
they are! I must positively go and let 
you dress. Are you tired?” 

“Oh no, as fresh as paint, and prepared 
to dance all night. Oh! Aunt Jennie,” 
she exclaimed in a tone of agony, “ Mol- 
lie went down-stairs again, and if Tom 
says anything ——” 

“T will never forgive him,” cried Lady 
Jane, running down-stairs. But it was all 
right. Mollie and Gwendoline were to- 
gether, and several men were grouped 
round the fire, among whom stood Sir 
Thomas Grey, who, in spite of his wife 
and children, looked one of the youngest 
of them. 

“Oh, how I do like dancing!” ex- 
claimed Mollie some hours later, as she 
paused in the midst of a waltz with her 
cousin, Captain Houghton. 

“Dancing for dancing’s sake?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed, for what else’s sake? 
The partner is only a detail. Besides, 
they so often want to stand still. Shall 
we go on?” 

“ But perhaps I am tired,” he said with- 
out moving. “I want to go and sit down 
in the conservatory.” 

“ Do you really?” 

“ Really.” 

“Very well, I am sorry you are tired so 
soon.” 

“T like the smell of the flowers.” 

“ There is nothing much worth speak- 
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ing of just now. Do you like sensitive 
plants?” 

“Why?” 

“It is such fun to touch them, and see 
their utter disgust, the repugnance they 
feel for one is so admirably expressed! 
There is a whole row of them in here.” 

“1 don’t like to see them teased,” said 
Charlie, as Mollie left his arm, and went 
upto them. “It is a barbarous amuse- 
ment, and there is that nice red ottoman 
that looks so inviting.” 

“T don’t like the effect of the Chinese 
lantern hanging over it.” 

* Nonsense, Mollie, nothing is unbe- 
coming to you. Do leave those misera- 
ble plants alone. I did not know that 
you were born with such a cruel disposi- 
tion.” 

“Yes, I like to torment things; do 
look.” 

Her light touch caused a large branch 
of one of the unhappy plants to faint 
away. 

“ You should not be such a little bully,” 
said Charlie. ‘Do come here; I do so 
want to talk to you.” 

“There is Meta,” said Mollie gaily. 
“ Do you know her?” 

“1 took her in to dinner,’ he answered 
a little sulkily. 

“T)on’t you think she is quite charm- 
ing? Are you not sure that you should 
like all my sisters?” 

“Not at all,” he said quickly, then 
pulled himself up; “but I think Lady 
Grey quite charming!” 

“{ think you would like all of them 
quite immensely.” 

“T am sure I shouldn’t!” 

Mollie’s blue eyes opened very wide. 
She had not time to answer before the 
entrance of Meta and her husband. 

“Hullo, Polly Hopkins! idle here? 
A thousand pardons,” as his eye fell on 
Captain Houghton. “I thought my sis- 
ter-in-law was alone.” 

“TI am not idle,” said Mollie. ‘See 
what I have been doing,” pointing to 
the row of disconsolate, half-dead-looking 
plants. 

“You horrid, unkind little thing! I 
did not think it was in you,” said Tom. 
“ Cannot you remedy the evil?” 

“Humpty Dumpty,” said Meta sadly, 
“not all the king’s horses, and all the 
king’s men - 

“Oh! Tom,” said Mollie eagerly, “do 
let us have one turn — Captain Houghton 
is tired,” turning her pretty eyes upon 
him with a look of compassion, “ and my 
toes will dance about.” 
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“Will you have compassion on me, 
Captain Houghton, and let our respective 
partners go off together?” said Meta, 
smiling. ‘“ You were exceedingly com- 
fortable here.” 

And she seated herself on the red otto- 
man. 

“IT am not in the least tired,” said 
Charlie. “I don’t know what Mollie 
meant by saving so.” 

“She has only had one season,” said 
her sister apologetically, “and dancing to 
her is unlimited bliss.” 

“‘ Lady Grey,” said he suddenly, “ your 
sister Amelia, is she — is she ——”’ 

“She is a pretty girl,” answered Meta, 
pretending to examine her fan carefully. 
“A nice, pretty little girl.” 

“Is she at all—at all like you, for in- 
stance?” 

“ Not the least in the world: our color- 
ing is different, our dispositions totally 
different. She is romantic, I am exceed- 
ingly commonplace, she is very wrong- 
headed, and so on. But what is the use 
of my describing her? You will meet on 
the eighteenth.” 

He gave a little jump, as if from an 
electric shock. 

“TIT am sorry to say,” he said stiffly, 
“that I shall not be able to have that 
honor. I am unfortunately obliged to re- 
join on the seventeenth.” 

“Oh, indeed, that is unlucky,” said 
Meta, biting her lips. ‘I hoped that you 
would be staying on here some little 
time. It is such a pleasure to make 
friends with one’s cousins,” she added, 
looking up at him with something of Mol- 
lie’s irresistible charm. 

“Itis awfully good of you to say so,” 
he said. “I was only thinking to myself 
the other day how quickly cousins get to 
know each other, in a sort of way that 
strangers could not doin three times the 
time. Don’t you think so?” 

“TI do, indeed. I am sorry you can’t 
stay over the eighteenth.” 

Charlie pulled himself together, with 
the abruptness of a snail whose finger-tips 
have touched something unwonted. 

Lady Grey rose to her feet; she 
coughed, and fanned herself; in another 
moment she would perhaps have betrayed 
herself, so insurmountable was the wish 
to laugh, but the last dying bars of the 
waltz promised relief. 

“Shall we go back?” she said. “The 
dance is over.” 

They met Sir Thomas and Mollie on 
the threshold. “We are going to have 
some tea, Meta,” said the former, draw- 
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ing his wife’s little hand through his arm, 
and humming as they walked off, — 


Pollie, put the kettle on, 
And we’ll all have tea. 


“May I have the pleasure of taking 
you to have some tea, Mollie?” said her 
cousin. 

“ Thanks, I shall be very glad.” 

“ All right?” said Tom in a low whis- 
per. Meta nodded. 

“* Makea joke, Tom; oh, for pity’s sake, 
make a joke, or I shall die for want of a 
decent excuse to laugh.” 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


A REMARKABLE number of articles 
have appeared in various periodicals with 
the object of putting on record some no- 
tice or some view of the life of John 
Richard Green. Those who knew him 
from the beginning, who watched his ca- 
reer before he became famous, who knew 
more than his later acquaintances could 
know of his many-sided energy and bril- 
liancy, may well be pleased tosee so many 
witnesses to the general interest which 
their lost friend has awakened. Still the 
tributes paid by those whose opportunities 
allowed them to see only some small part 
of him tend naturally to stir up those who 
can give a fuller witness to have their say 
also. I might not myself have been 
tempted to write a word if I had not, in 
reading several of the articles bearing his 
name, felt how small a part of the real 
man his later and younger London ac- 
quaintances could have seen. I need not 
criticise them at length. We may will- 
ingly give a young admirer the credit of 
having done his best according to his 
light; it is less pleasant to see the name 
of our lost friend dragged into petty mat- 
ters of personal controversy. With “ The 
Making of England” beside us, in the 
full remembrance of powers which might 
have outdone * The Making of England,” 
it is annoying to see the memory of its 
author mixed up with gossip as to what 
form of belief or unbelief some other 
persons did or did not secede to. The 
masterly summary of Green’s historical 
work given by one of his intellectual peers 
stands of course on another ground from 
either. Its author has a right to speak 
on this matter or on anyother. But even 





that eminent scholar had not known him 
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as some of us had known him. There 
are those to whom he was something more 
than either the active London clergyman 
or the successful historical writer. There 
are those whoare able to mark something 
of the growth of his powers in days when 
they knew what was in him, but when the 
world did not. They mi; cht have held 
their peace if the name of their departed 
friend had not drawn to itself so remark- 
able a share of publicattention. Avs it is, 
they may be excused if they are tempted 
to have their say as well as others. 

There was probably no man whose 
writings and whose personality had a 
closer connection with one another than 
those of John Richard Green. A singu- 
lar mixture of strength and weakness 
distinguished him; but neither strength 
nor weakness could have been spared; 
both went to make up a character in 
which even the weaker elements became 
a kind of strength. And both his char- 
acter and his. writings were deeply im- 
pressed by the special circumstances of 
his life. Nothing perhaps tended more 
to make Green and his writings what they 
were than his birth as an Oxford citizen. 
It told more to the advantage of the read- 
ers of his writings than it did to the ad- 
vantage of his own personal career; but, 
on the whole, it was a strengthening and 
ennobling element. His native city and 
its history were ever near to his heart. 
Those who knew him best in the days 
when his mind and character were form- 
ing were struck, and were sometimes an- 
noyed, by a kind of dislike which he often 
expressed towards the University of Ox- 
ford. This is a feeling which is certainly 
not common among its members, at any 
rate not among such members of it as 
Green. Now in this there was something 
of that waywardness and capriciousness 
which was so apt to come out in all that he 
did and wrote, something too of that love 
of saying startling things in a startling 
way which was perhaps natural in one of 
the very best of talkers. Something again 
might be due to what in some respects 
was an unlucky choice of a college. 
Green, quartered at Jesus College, was 
like an early Bishop of Bangor of whom 
it is recorded that he “ agreed ill with the 
Welshmen.” Yet against this may be set 
the fact that it was at Jesus College that 
he made the acquaintance of his nearest 
and most abiding friend in the person 
of Mr. Dawkins. There is something | 
strange, but at the same time eminently 
characteristic, in Green’s determination 
not to use the powers which he knew were 
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| his in winning credit for a college with 
which he had no sympathy. But we may 
be sure that he would never have felt 
himself quite at home even in a much 
better chosen college. With all his love 
of antiquity, the somewhat antiquated life 
and discipline of a college, to many so 
delightful, had for him little charm. But 
beyond this, at the very root, I suspect, 
of the matter, was the fact that for him 
the Oxford to which most men look as the 
type of venerable antiquity was but a mod- 
ern and intrusive element in an older Ox- 
ford. He loved to go back to the days 
before the comparatively modern univer- 
sity had gradually crept into being within 
the walls of the great meeting-place of 
English assemblies and English armies. 
He loved to trace the struggles between 
the town and the university, the tale, in 
his eyes, of the process by which the 
older institution was brought into some- 
thing of bondage to the younger. His 
feelings were everywhere municipal; he 
loved to trace the same kind of struggle, 
even where the case was not exactly the 
same. The disputes between the burghers 
of Saint Edmundsbury and the abbey had 
the same charm for him as the disputes 
between the burghers of Oxford and the 
university. And yet in that case the cir- 
cumstances were reversed. The burghers 
of Saint Edmundsbury could not say that 
the abbey at whose gate their town had 
grown up was an intruder on their soil; 
Green was in everything municipal, but 
municipal according to the oldest and 
freest forms of municipality that he could 
find. He would talk, in the way that he 
alone could talk, of the growth of civic 
oligarchies and the way in which older 
rights had been swallowed up. I remem- 
ber telling him, and his admitting the 
charge, that though he did not greatly 
love a squire ora parson, he loved an al- 
derman still less than either. He was in- 
deed delighted when,in his character of 
an old citizen — I should like to say a pa- 
trician —of Oxford, he was able to call 
again into being the old Portmannagem 61, 
which had been forgotten for ages. His 
feeling of dislike to the university greatly 
lessened, if it did not wholly die out, when, 
in later years, he found better recognition 
from the university and its members. He 
became examiner in the School of Modern 
History, and honorary fellow oi his own 
| cama. And it may be that the local 
Oxford element in him became less strong 
jin lateryears. But Green’s character and 
| writings will lack one great source of il- 
| lustration if any one forgets that, though 
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in due course he became both a London 
clergyman and a brilliant historian, yet 
before he was either of them, he was, and 
he still continued to be, a born citizen of 
Oxford. 

I wish specially to enlarge on this side 
of Green’s position, because it had sucha 
deep effect on his writings, and because it 
is a side of him to which I myself owe the 
deepest obligations. He loved a town, its 
life and its history, wherever he could find 
it. His knowledge of Oxford stood him 
in good stead in his writings, and it led 
him to an equal knowledge of the real 
London. So it was with other cities and 
boroughs. I have heard him hold forth 
with his full force and brilliancy on va- 
rious points in the municipal history of 
Bristol, above all on one remarkable period 
when the borough became for a while 
practically an independent commonwealth. 
Everywhere it was the town and the town- 
house that attracted him rather than the 
castle or the minster. He rather disliked 
earls, barons, bishops, abbots; only, as I 
just before said, he liked an alderman still 
less. The earl or the bishop was at the 
worst an enemy from outside; the alder- 
man was a traitor from within. His gift 
of catching both the leading features in 
the topography and in the history of a 
town was wonderful. Whatever I have 
ever tried to do in that way I have learned 
from him. 1 have paid him my thanks for 
this service in more than one shape; I 
feel that they are owing every time I ven- 
ture to touch any matter of the kind. 
But his topographical gift was by no 
means confined to towns. Physically 
short-sighted as he was, he had a rare 
power of looking out over a country and 
grasping the main geographical features 
which determined its military and politi- 
cal history. Indeed it often struck me 
that, with greater bodily strength, he 
might have been highly datiaguishet in 
the military calling; some very famous 
generals have been very little taller. I well 
remember looking with him from the hill 
of Domfront all across Maine towards 
Anjou. By his help I took in the lie of 
the land as I am sure I should never have 
done by myself. And I was with him also 
at Chateau Gaillard, from which, so he 
says in his “ Short History,” he saw Run- 
nymede. I can only say that I did not. 

Green’s Oxford birth had another effect 
on his writings of a more amusing kind. 
I used to tell him that, had he chanced to 
be born at Abingdon, many pages of his 
history would have been different. Born 
north of the Thames, he was a loyal 





Mercian, and he felt it a kind of point of 
honor to make the best case he could for 
any of his own earls. I was in his eyes 
somewhat of an apostate, as a Mercian- 
born who had turned West-Saxon. It was 
no use to hint that Oxford was naturally 
West Saxon ground, and became Mercian 
only through the encroachments of Offa. 
His allegiance was fixed; he held a hered- 
itary brief for Alfric and Eadric. 

All this, though mixed up with some- 
thing of the caprice which came out so 
strongly both in his actions and in his 
writings, shows the wonderfully vivid way 
in which history stood out before him as a 
living thing. The gift had its dangers ; 
he was never, strictly speaking, careless ; 
he could be exact whenever he chose; 
but he sometimes sacrificed exactness to 
effect. Both in talk and writing, he was 
not always ready for that almost super- 
human self-sacrifice which can withstand 
the temptation to make a good story 
still better. Sometimes he talked for 
mere effect, to show how ingeniously he 
could defend a paradox. I remember his 
maintaining that a painter might rightly 
paint Frederick Barbarossa with a black 
beard. He would in this way take a mis- 
chievous pleasure in puzzling and start- 
ling people, and the same tendency may 
be seen in his writings also. These 
things may be called faults; and so in 
strictness they were; and yet in a way 
they were not. Green, of all men, was 
one whom, both in his works and in real 
life, one had to take as he was. And on 
the whole one could not have wished him 
to be otherwise than what he was. 

I suppose that Mr. Dawkins and my- 
self might claim, in different senses, to 
be his oldest friends. We are both of us 
friends so old that some of his later ac- 
quaintances seem never to have heard of 
the years in which we knew him best. My 
remembrances of him are actually the old- 
est; Mr. Dawkins enjoyed the longest 
continuous acquaintance. He was with 
him, as I have said, in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford, and was also more with 
him than anybody else in some later 
times, before I found him out afresh. I 
say found him out afresh, for my lasting 
friendship with him was of later date than 
that of Mr. Dawkins, though I can re- 
member him as a child, which Mr. Daw- 
kins cannot. He was at Magdalen Col- 
lege School at Oxford, and I well remem- 
ber the then head-master, Dr. Millard, 
telling me that there was a remarkably 
clever little boy in the school named John- 
ny Green, whom he would like me to take 
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some notice of. 
he certainly was, and it was as Johnny | 
Green that I and many others knew him! 


A very clever little boy | 


ever after. I lost sight of him after he 
left school, I asked after him once or 
twice, but I heard little more than that he 
had entered the university and had not 
distinguished himself. It was not won- 
derful if the clever little boy at Magdalen 
School passed out of my mind till I light- 
ed on him again by accident. In 1862, at 
the Wellington meeting of the Somerset 
Archeological and Natural History So 
ciety, it was given out that the Rev. J. R. 
Green would read a paper on Dunstan. I 
had not the faintest notion who the Rev. 
J. R. Green might be; but I sat down 
ready to give his discourse, whoever he 
was, a fair hearing. I very soon found 
that the discourse was quite another thing 
from the usual “paper” volunteered by 
some local man who has read nothing 
written within the last fifty years, and 
who has not thought at all. The Rev. 
J. R. Green was clearly somebody who 
had read and thought not a little. The 
discourse grew on the hearer. The 
knowledge, the thought, the power of put- 
ting things, were such as one rarely comes 
across. Who was this man, young and 
unknown, who was capable of such a 
work? I looked and thought, and it sud- 
denly flashed across my mind, “Why, 
it’s little Johnny Green that was at Mag- 
dalen School.” When he had done, | 
went up and asked him whether he was 
not that same Johnny Green, and he said 
that he was. He was then under twenty- 
five; so he could not have been long or- 
dained ; but he was already a clergyman 
in London. From that time I made it my 
business to blow his trumpet on every 
opportunity, and for some years under 
much persecution. My Green could not 
be worth thinking of, because he was not 
“Green of Balliol.” I knew nothing of 
“Green of Balliol” then, and not much at 
any time; but, from all that I have heard 
of him, I cannot see why it should have 
been thought that the merits of two men, 
each admirable in his own way, must 
needs interfere with one another. The 
world was surely big enough to hold both 
Greens, and it might be sensible enough 
to admire both. In thé end the world 
came round to my way of thinking; but I 
had first to go through the scorn w hich i is 
ever the lot of him who sees a thing be- 
fore the rest of the world. It has not 
been the only time. 
nearly the same work with a yet greater | 
name. But that was simply the uphill | 
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work which must be in such cases. By 
some odd chance there was not a“ Stubbs 
| of Balliol.” 

The paper on Dunstan,a noble defence 
of a noble and basely slandered man, I 
read over again not long ago. If I say 
that Green never surpassed it, I mean 
merely to show how early he reached the 
fulness of his powers. It was one youth- 
ful work out of several. He gave us in 
Somerset another essay equally excellent 
on the relations between Earl Harold 
and Bishop Gisa, again bringing truth to 
light out of a mass of old-standing confu- 
sion and calumny. These were critical 
papers, in which all the authorities on a 
particular matter were thoroughly sifted 
and weighed. This was a kind of work 
for which his better-known productions 
gave but little opportunity, the “Short 
History ” least of all. The constant bril- 
liancy, the frequent caprice, the occa- 
sional carelessness, of that remarkable 
book, made some people doubt whether 
Green really knew his authorities or was 
capable of solid historical criticism. He 
was certainly capable of it in a most 
remarkable degree at the age of twenty- 
five. It may “be that the habit of writ- 
ing in another style lessened his power. 
In “The Making of England” and in 
some of his other later writings there is 
no lack of real and solid work. But I 
doubt whether there is anything quite 
equal to these efforts of his very voung- 
est days, when his name was wholly un- 
known. 

Green’s presence at Wellington was 
owing to Mr. Dawkins, and it is one 
of many things for which I owe Mr. 
Dawkins deep thanks. His own acquain- 
tance I had made earlier in the same 
year 1862, when he was exploring the 
hyznas’ den at Wookey Hole. He was 
still younger than his friend; each was 
laying the foundation — Green something 
more than the foundation —of. what he 
was to be. Nearly at the same time a 
contemporary of the two astonished the 
world with the memorable prize essay 
which grew into the more memorable vol- 
ume on the “Holy Roman Empire.” 
Green, Dawkins, Bryce —it is something 
to have known such men, friends of my 
own and of one another, in days when the 
world did not know them. But this was 
truer in Green’s case than in those of 
either of the other two. Mr. Bryce’s 
university career was unusually brilliant; 


I had to do pretty | that of Mr. Dawkins was as brilliant as 


the narrow range of his own department 
would then allow. But Green was abso- 
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lutely unknown. It was a London cu- 
rate, to whose name there were no stars 
in the Oxford kalendar, whom I learned 
to look on in 1862, and whom the worldin 
general learned to look on.a good many 
years later. as one of the masters of his- 
torical writing. 

Green’s appearances at our local society 
in Somerset made him well known to 
many in that district before his general 
reputation began. At the meeting which 
was held at Wells in 1863, when Profes- 
sor Willis expounded the cathedral a sec- 
ond time, Green first made acquaintance 
with Dr. Stubbs, not yet professor and 
only beginning to be known. Both of 
them were guests of mine, as Green was 
often afterwards. Green also showed 
himself at several meetings of the Arche- 
ological Institute. He took a prominent 
part in that which was held in London in 
1866, and his striking paper on the part 
taken by London in the election of Ste- 
phen was published in the volume called 
“Old London,” along with a worthy fel- 
low in Mr. Clark’s discourse on the 
Tower. Dr. Guest also gave his dis- 
course on the campaign of Aulus Plau- 
tius, fixing the origin of London. Green 
was also at the meeting at Bury Saint 
Edmunds. I was not myself there, but 
I heard much, both at the time and after, 
of his discourse, on the relations between 
the town and the abbey, a subject thor- 
oughly to his heart, and which appeared 
afterwards under the name of * Abbot and 
Town.” And I specially remember hear- 
ing of another discourse of his at which 
also I was not present. This was a 
speech at a local meeting at Lincoln, 
made, I believe, altogether without prep- 
aration, on the battle fought under the 
walls of that city in Stephen’s day. By 
those who heard it it was spoken of as 
one of the most brilliant of his efforts, and 
I can well understand the thrilling life 
which he would throw into his picture of 
one of the most stirring battles in history. 

The two discourses on the history of 
Stephen would doubtless, if Green had 
ever finished his “ History of the An- 
gevin Kings,” have been worked into 
some of the noblest of its pages. Dur- 
ing all the time of which I speak, he 
was musing over that design, and actu- 
ally writing detached passages. Some 
of these I remember his reading to me, 
specially a most vivid picture of the loss 
of the “White Ship.” I could almost 
wish that he had stuck to that design, 
and had not taken to anything else. To 
the world in general his “ Short History ” 


was naturally more taking than the “ An- 
gevin Kings” would have been; but no 
subject could have better brought out all 
the sides of thewriter. “The Making of 
England” has many and great merits, 
and it proved Green to be what some 
had always known him to be, but which 
some, not unnaturally, could hardly bring 
themselves to think him, a man of real 
historical research, and not the mere 
teller of a pretty story. Yet I cannot 
help thinking that the kind of research 
needed for the “ Angevin Kings” would 
have better suited Green’s genius than 
that which he needed for the “ Making.” 
I may put my own feeling into this 
shape: I was surprised to find “ The 
Making of England” so good as it was; I 
should have been surprised if a “ His- 
tory of the Angevin Kings ” by the same 
hand had fallen short of the highest pos- 
sible standard of merit. His wonderful 
geographical instinct, his deep sympathy 
with religious movements in whatever di- 
rection, stood him in good stead in the 
“ Making.” Butthe * Making,” as dealing 
with the beginnings of a people, and of 
a people in a special position which needs 
to be contrasted with the position of its 
fellows, called for powers in which Green 
was less strong than in some others. His 
grasp of cecumenical history strengthened 
and widened as he went on; but I should 
at no time call it one of his strong points. 
In language he was decidedly weak; in 
the early history of institutions, the lore 
of a Waitz and a Maine, though much 
stronger, he was not at his strongest. I 
was, as I just now Said, surprised at the 
way in which many of these difficulties 
were overcome, surprised to find “ The 
Making of England,” not only so bril- 
liant — that one knew that it must be — 
but so generally critical and trustworthy 
as it certainly is. Still I think that he 
was better fitted to deal with a somewhat 
later time than with the very first days of 
a people. The Angevin kings made a 
subject which would have exactly suited 
him, one which would have drawn forth 
all his powers in the highest degree. 
None is fuller of combined interest, per- 
sonal, political, ecclesiastical. None is 
richer in picturesque incident. The do- 
minion which spread from the Orkneys 
to the Pyrenees, the warfare which 
spread from Ireland to Palestine, would 
have called forth many a brilliant appli- 





cation of his geographical and topograph- 
‘ical powers. Of many of the great men 
| of that great time Dr. Stubbs has paint- 
ed the pictures with a master’s hand; but 
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he has not painted the pictures of all, 
and he has not told the story of any. 
The king who restored order after the 
anarchy; the king who, born in his own 
Oxford, yet assuredly not of Oxford or of 
England, went forth to amaze the world 
at Acre, at Ragusa, and at Chaluz; the 
king who, in losing Normandy, again 
made England; the earls and bishops 
who surrounded them; the wars, the 
councils, the charters granted and broken, 
— ail these would have made a story after 
Green’s own heart, and to which no man 
could have done better justice than he 
could. Above all, we might have had the 
tale of the zealous chancellor unluckily 
turned into a zealous archbishop, told, as 
it has not been told yet, with combined 
knowledge, sympathy, and love of truth.* 
And the hand that told the tale of Oxford 
and Bristol and Saint Edmundsbury might 
also have told some stirring pages of the 
tale of Saint Alban’s with the insight of 
true genius, the light of true descriptive 
power, and yet without the perversion of 
the smallest fact or the falsification of the 
smallest reference. 

The contemplated history of the Ange- 
vin kings has perhaps dwelled specially 
in my mind on account of the journeys 
which Green and I took together in some 
of the lands which would have held an 
important place in his story. I had al- 
ready had the advantage of visiting with 
him some of the places in England which 
were of most importance in my own. I 
was with him at Stamfordbridge, at Wal- 
tham, on the hill of Senlac itself, and I 
need hardly say that I gained much from 
his companionship. But I have even 
more pleasant memories of the days when 
I first introduced him to the continent of 
Europe, when I went with him to many 
places which fill a place in my own story, 
and which would have filled a place in his 
also. Neither he nor I began Continental 
travel very early in life; he never set foot 
out of England till May, 1867, when he 
was in his thirtieth year. He was to have 
joined me at Cherbourg, but by an acci- 
dent he did not come till a few days later, 
when I was at Caen. How he got there 


* I cannot help adding a grotesque story which may 
possibly have gained a little in the hands of the teller. 
In Green’s hands at Jeast such stories never lost. He 
was asked to give a lecture at some place in Kent, I 
think at Herne Bay. He chose for his subject the loca! 
hero of Canterbury. He went through the whole story 
of Thomas, from the birth to the martyrdom, but he 
spoke of him throughout by his true historical name of 
** Thomas of London.’”? When he had done, the cler- 
gyman of the parish came up and asked him: “ But I 
thought you were going to tell us something about 
Thomas a Becket.” 
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I could not exactly make out; though he 
had read a good deal of French, he could 
not speak it or understand it when spok- 
en; and he never became a fluent speaker 
either in that or in any other foreign lan- 
guage. However he did come, but I had 
to speak for him for some while.* How 
well I remember taking him in the even- 
ing to Saint Stephen’s, and not letting 
him look up till I had brought him to the 
spot where once lay William the Great. 
That was indeed a good beginning of our 
common journeyings. I took himanother 
day to Bayeux with its ‘tapestry and its 
cathedral full of memories of Odo and 
Henry the First. Another day we studied 
the fight of Val-és-dunes on the spot; 
another took us to Seez and Alencon, to 
us then mainly the scene of the fierce 
vengeance taken by the tanner’s grand- 
son. Almost more memorable was a day 
on which we went to Brionne, and thence 
over the wooded hill to Bec Herlouin. 
Then we went to Rouen, and to the Con- 
queror’s death-place at Saint Gervase, to 
Chateau Gaillard — whence, it will be re- 
membered, he saw Runnymede —to Li- 
ons-le-forét, death-place of Henry the 
First, to Mortemer, memorable in the 
Conqueror’s wars; to Gournay, Saint Ger- 
mer, and back through Picardy by the 
accustomed stopping-places of Amiens 
and Abbeville — new to him, but not to 
me — together with what was then new to 
both of us, the Conqueror’s starting-place 
at Saint Valery. This journey had per- 
haps more directly to do with my studies 
than with his. Our ramble of the next 
year was of even greater interest, as 
bringing us across many of the places 
which to him were special places of pil- 
grimage. This time, after one day’s stay 
at Rouen, we went to Paris, a city more 
to his taste than to mine. There we 
plunged, so to speak, into the thick of his 
story, taking in not a little that belonged’ 
to mine too. Then I first saw, in his 
company, Chartres, to him largely the 
city of endless counts, Thibauds and Ste- 

* Afterwards he had sometimes to speak for himself, 
I remember a Norman priest getting into somewhat of 
atheological dispute with him. The Norman main- 
tained that Green was ‘“‘ Méthodiste Evangélique.”’ 
Green said he was not, but that he was a clergyman of 
the Church of England. But the priest insrsted that 
the Church of England was “* Méthodiste Evangélique.”’ 
He had been to Paris at the Great Exhibition; he had 
there seen an English church, and. it was ** Méthodiste 
Evangélique.”? Green had not mastered French enough 
to draw minute distinctions on points of divinity and 
Church government, and the curé was left in his belief. 
Perhaps I ought to have given him more help than I 
did; possibly I paid the penalty when the harder task 
was laid on me—on the slope of the Larissa of Argos 
—of explaining the peculiarities of the Society of 
Friends in Gree 








phens, and the noblest city of northern 
Gaul, Le Mans itself, on its hill above its 
river. Here, in the birthplace of Henry 
the Second, the historian of the Angevin 
kings was indeed at home. So he was in 
black Angers, cradle of the house, at 
Tours, in the walk by the river-side to 
Marmoutiers, and perhaps most of all on 
another day by the rushing Loire, which 
took us from Tours, by Chinon and Fon- 
tevrault, to Saumur. Let no one think 
that at Chinon we forgot the Maid; but 
in Green’s company the first memory was 
that of the “ conquered king,” who turned 
away thither to die when the name of John 
was among the traitors, and when his own 
‘Le Mans was in the hands of the French 
enemy. The sight of Fontevrault stirred 
him up to not a few thoughts. There 
were his own Angevins in their own place, 
and the sight of them led to not a few 
gibes, in speech and print, at the folly of 
those who would carry off counts and 
countesses of Anjou from their native 
home, because forsooth they chanced to be 
also kings and queens of England. Here 
Green was on his special ground; in the 
rest of the journey, at Dol and Dinan, 
Saint Michael’s Mount and Avranches, 
Mortain and Domfront, Caen once more, 
I was rather on mine. But in either case 
it was a wonderful process to go through 
such places with such a man, each of us 
studying for his own ends, ends which 
had so much in common. It was mutual 
learning and teaching at every step; and 
I am sure that not a few passages of my 
own history have gained not a little from 
being designed —in some cases for being 
actually written — in the course of jour- 
neys in Green’s company to the places of 
which they speak. 

But, if I introduced Green to the cone 
tinent of Europe, he fully repaid the ser- 
vice by introducing me to the southern 
parts of that continent. If in 1867 I took 
him to Normandy, in 1871 he took me to 
Italy. By that time he was not quite the 
man he had been. When he was with me 
in Normandy and Anjou, he was still a 
London clergyman in active work. To 
some who have written of him this was 
his primary aspect; to me of course it is 
secondary. But he used to tell me a 
great deal about his clerical work, espe- 
cially his labors in the time of the cholera. 
I spent some days with him at his Step- 
ney vicarage, and so saw some parts of 
London which I otherwise never might 
have seen. But his whole life there, and 
everything to do with it, was so unlike 
anything to which I was used that I could 
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only admire in avery blind way. A coun- 
try parish I could have understood ; Saint 
Philip’s Stepney was ever mysterious. 
But I know that it was hard and zealous 
discharge of duty which did much to 
break him down, and to make the differ- 
ence between my Norman and Angevin 
companion of 1867 and 1868, and my Ital- 
ian companion of 1871. I am not sure 
whether he had at that time given up his 
parish ; but I think he must have done so. 
Certainly his visits to Italy for the sake 
of health had begun. He had spent the 
winter of 1870-1871 on the Riviera, and 
in 1871 I left him at Pisa to go again on 
the same errand. I remember his vivid 
description of his return to England early 
in 1871. He then saw a bit of history 
with his own eyes. The siege of Paris, 
then in the hands of the Commune, was 
goingon. There was of course no going 
through the leaguered city; but the his- 
torian of so much warfare —though in 
one way of as little as he could — came in 
for a kind of Pisgah view of the bom- 
bardment. 

A first journey to Italy is a wonderful 
thing, and it is a great thing to make it in 
company with such a man as Green. Yet 
it had not quite the freshness of our Nor- 
man and Angevin journeys. Perhaps it 
was partly because then I was leading 
him, while in Italy he was leading me. 
The special charm of the earlier journeys 
was to see the effects of such objects as 
we saw, when seen for the first time by a 
man of Green’s understanding and knowl- 
edge. This charm was of course lacking 
in aland which he knew already and in 
which he taught me. Again, though in 
Italy we were studying and learning at 
every step, we were not, as we had been 
in Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, study- 
ing and learning for what has been the 
main work of my life, and what I had 
hoped would be the main work of his. 
Still it was delightful to be with him; it 
was delightful to listen and to learn from 
him. And none the less so because our 
tastes and objects were not exactly the 
same. It is needless to say what were 
Green’s primary objects in Italy. Here 
was municipality on its grandest scale. 
Never was he so thoroughly at home as in 
the stately town-house of an Italian city. 
But he had a mind for other things also. 
If I had not learned it in any other way, 
I should have learned from him that Ven- 
ice is essentially a city of the Eastern 
|Empire. And it was something to go 
|with him to Murano and Torcello, to 
| Verona and Padua; but above all, one of 
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the great days of one’s life was the day 
when I first went to Ravenna with such a 
companion. There he was wholly within 
my range of subjects, with little that bore 
on his own. But he entered into every- 
thing with all the fulness of his powers. 
Before all things, it was the Arian side of 
Ravenna that attracted him. And well I 
remember how we stood side by side be- 
fore the tomb of Henry the Seventh in the 
Holy Field of Pisa. 

Green’s visits to Italy hada great effect 
on his mind in several ways. In some 
ways they opened and enlarged his 
thoughts. It was perhaps part of his 
anti-academical feeling at Oxtord that for 
a long time he seemed to have a kind of 
dislike to what are vulgarly called “clas- 
sical” studies. Of course any man who 
takes an enlarged view of things will nat- 
urally kick at the absurd isolation in which 
scholars of the narrower kind would shut 
up certain arbitrarily chosen centuries 
of the long and still unfinished history of 
Greece and Italy. Green had too strong 
and too clear a mind to be likely to run 
after this kind of folly. It was perhaps 
an understanding of its folly which sent 
him too far the other way. At one time 
he certainly undervalued those periods of 
Greek and Italian history and literature, 
periods than which none can be more im- 
portant if they are only put in their true 
relation to other periods. And Iam not 
sure that he ever valued them quite so 
much as they deserve. But his Italian 
sojourns did him good in this respect ; 
they helped to widen his view at one end, 
just as some people need to have their 
view widened atthe otherend. He never 
became what is called “a classical schol- 
ar” or a “classical” enthusiast. But I 
remember being a good deal amazed at 
finding him appear in the Saturday Re- 
view as a student and commentator on 
Virgil. Perhaps I might have been bet- 
ter pleased to find him busy with Polybius 
or Procopius. But it was a gain to find 
him adding something earlier to his med- 
izval and modern range. And this was 
the distinct result of his Italian sojourn. 
What might not a Greek or a Dalmatian 
sojourn have done for him? 

From another point of view, his Italian 


travels and studies had an effect which | 


was hardly so wholesome. His love for 
Italy was enthusiastic; he was always de- 
lighted to find himself on what he called 
“the right side of the Alps.” It was not 
merely that that side of them better suited 
his failing health; he was really more at 
home there; his nature was southern 
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|rather than Teutonic. His delight in 
Italy led him rather to despise English 
things and Teutonic things in general. 
Though he came back to English studies, 
I doubt whether he ever, after crossing 
the Alps, gave his heart and soul to them 
in the way that he did when he talked 
about Dunstan at Wellington. If he 
looked on me as a wanderer from the 
specially Mercian fold, I came to look on 
him as a wanderer from the wider English 
and from the still wider Teutonic fold. 
Yet it so happened that I saw some of 
the most famous German cities for the 
first time in his company. On our way to 
Italy in 1871 we passed by — I trace them 
in an order opposite to that of our course 
— Innsbriick, Wiirzburg, Mainz, Colonia 
Agrippina itself. But 1 doubt if any of 
them stirred him up so much as Italian 
cities of lessfame. In northern Germany 
I never was with him. A journey which 
we once planned to the oldest England 
never came off. 

I have referred to his contributions to 
the Saturday Review. 1 forget exactly 
when they began or when they ended : 
they were certainly in full force at the 
time of our journey in 1868. He used to 
say merrily that he wrote three kinds of 
articles in that paper. There were his- 
torical and topographical articles, which 
he said were attributed to me. There 
were light social articles, which he said 
were attributed to a lady of high rank who 
was believed to write inthe paper. There 
were articles on matters in the eastern 
parts of London, which he said were not 
attributed to anybody, because nobody 
readthem. Of this last class I can say 
nothing, save that they seemed to be writ- 
ten with knowledge and earnestness. The 
second class I sometimes regretted ; they 
often, to my taste at least, showed a flip- 
pancy which was unworthy of him. In 
them he sometimes fell into the small 
tricks of astyle of writers immeasurably 
beneath him. But, if any one did attrib- 
ute the articles of the first class to me, 
he certainly did me great honor. Ina 
middle —as we used to call it—of that 
kind, Green was at his very best. Noth- 
ing could be better than he was when 
dealing with such a subject as the tombs 
at Fontevrault, and the absurd proposal 
for carrying them away to Westminster. 
In reviews of books he was, J think, less 
happy. He said many brilliant, many 
sharp, many true things; but he never 
got over the temptation, one most danger- 
ous for a reviewer, to judge everything by 
himself. He never seemed practically to 
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understand that each man will do his work 
best by doing itin his own way. He un- 
consciously thought that every man was 
bound to do his work in his, John Richard 
Green’s, way. It was always made a mat- 
ter of blame against any writer, however 
great he might acknowledge his merits to 
be in other ways, if he treated his subject 
in a different fashion from that in which 
Green himself would have treated it. Per- 
haps the most curious case of this was 
when, in a notice of a small “ History of 
England,” published in 1873, he blamed 
the author for keeping to the antiquated 
way of dividing by kings’ reigns. Up to 
that time every writer ot English history, 
good or bad, had divided in that way; but 
the * Short History” was going to appear 
in 1874, and in the “Short History ” an- 
other system was going to be followed. 

It was singular that, after Green had 
ceased to be bound to London by any tie 
of duty, he bound himself to London by 
his own free will far more than before. 
For some years before his death he went 
hardly anywhere in England. He never 
visited me after 1875; 1 never could get 
him to stir. His failing health doubtless 
hindered him from attending and speak- 
ing at meetings in his old way; and in- 
deed he seemed to have taken something 
of a dislike to the process before his 
health disabled him. I met him once on 
a platform in these later years; but that 
was in London, at the famous meeting in 
St. James’s Hall in December, 1876. “He 
did not speak himself; but his neighbor- 
hood and the animation of his look cer- 
tainly encouraged me, as it doubtless did 
other speakers also. During these later 
years our friendship remained unbroken 
and unabated; I received many of his 
brilliant letters; but I unavoidably saw 
less of him than in earlier times. He was 
much in Italy, and so was I; but we 
never met; our places and seasons and 
objects were commonly different. I some- 
times saw him in London; but he was 
now grown famous and was sought after; 
it was not so easy as in the old times to 
get him by himself or in the company of 
common friends only. Of his later days I 
therefore leave others to speak. But per- 
haps no one can speak so well as I can of 
what he was in earlier times, alone with me 


or among friends common to both. The 
world did not know him then; but I and 


some others knew him in the freshness 
and strength of his youthful power, with | 
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“Short History” is wonderful; in many 
respects itis admirable. Itdid not indeed 
fill up the particular hole which it was 
meant to fill up; but it revealed the ex- 
istence of another hole and filled that up 
most happily. “ The Making of England” 
was needful for his reputation ; ; it has high 
merits in itself; it is amazing as the work 
of one whose strength had already given 
way. But the Green of twenty years back 
both promised and had begun greater 
things than these. I cannot regret that 
he has made so brilliant an introduction 
to my own work; but it was not an intro- 
duction for which I looked, but a continua- 
tion. The times to which I must ever 
look back are the days when he and I 
walked together over so many of the most 
stirring sites of English, Norman, and 
Angevin history, when he was planning 
what we now never can have, the tale of 
the second making of England told in 
full as perhaps he alone could have told it. 


From All The Year Round. 
ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 


PART I. 


Upon the esplanade at Weymouth — 
the old-fashioned esplanade, with the 
stone posts and chains, the red-brick, 
comfortable-looking houses, wit! their 
round bow-windows, royal George on his 
pedestal in glowing gold, with “the lion 
and unicorn “equally resplendent, casting 
a gleam of sunshine in a shady place. 
Weymouth is exceedingly shady at this 
moment. The sea, murmuring below, is 
hardly to be distinguished from the drift- 
ing mist and rain —a soft, kindly rain, 
however, with a suggestion of light be- 
hind that may presently break through, 
and there is a gloom which a breath “of 
air might change to fair weather. And 
the state of the weather is reflected in 
my mind as I look out seawards, trying 
to make out through the haze each once 
familiar headland and sea-mark. 

Seven years ago, and on just such an- 
other soft and misty day, I was pacing up 
and down the esplanade — not alone, as 
now, but with a sweet companion. We 
were both in grief — she, that I was going 
away, and = that I was compelled to 
leave her; for we bad been friends from 
childhood, and had just discovered that 
we had grown into lovers. We were in 


his whole mind set ona great and con-| the full delight of this discovery — a de- 
genial work from which I still regret that | 
he was ever called off to any other. 


light that was rather enhanced than 


The | marred by the strong objection of every- 
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body in authority to the arrangement. 
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‘by the house, for they were an almost 


Her father, Hilda’s father, was especially | amphibious family with a good deal of 


indignant, for, although a squire of de- 
gree —the Chudleighs, of Combe Chud- 
leigh, having long been held as among the 


best in Devon — yet he was poor, with an | 


extravagant son in the Guards, who was 
doing his best to make away with the 
family acres; and old Squire Chudleigh 
had looked upon his dark-eyed, beautiful 
daughter to make a grand marriage, and 
thus keep up the family dignity, which 
was now a good deal on the wane. 

However, here we were on the espla- 
nade of Weymouth on this wet, sloppy 
day, pacing up and down, while Miss 
Chudleigh, the squire’s eldest sister, a 
well-endowed old lady, who kept a com- 
fortable house looking out on the espla- 
nade, watched us discreetly from behind 
the parlor blinds. She had promised her 
brother that she would never lose sight 
of Hilda for a moment, and thus she kept 
her promise. But for one brief moment 
(the fog being somewhat thick, and we 
the only living creatures present) our 
faces met under the grey capote that Hilda 
wore, and we exchanged a parting kiss, 
the sweetness of which has lingered on 
my lips all these long years. It has 
brought me back, indeed, over seas and 
continents, to this old-fashioned esplanade 
at Weymouth. All the time I had been 
away, good old Miss Chudleigh had kept 
me informed of everything connected with 
Hilda—how she had come out, had two 
seasons in London, had received several 
excellent offers, and still remained faith- 
ful. Now and then came a tender little 
note from Hilda, written at the expense 
of her conscience, she said, for her father 
had forbidden her to write to me. And 
then, just six months ago, had come a 
hurried, agitated letter, to bid me think 
no more of her, for circumstances were 
too strong for her, and with that a letter, 
too, from Miss Chudleigh, bidding me 
come back if I cared anything for Hilda, 
but to come to Weymouth first of all, as 
she had much to tell that she dared not 
write. And here I am at Weymouth, to 
find that poor Miss Chudleigh has been 
dead for three months, and the house shut 
up and deserted. 

I am staying at the hotel where Miss 
Chudleigh used to hire her flys and post- 
horses —she always posted to Combe 
Chudleigh, which is only forty miles from 
point to point, but an interminable dis- 
tance by rail. Hilda and her brother 
generally came by sea in a little twenty- 
ton yacht they kept in a charming cove 





|the adventurous, west-country blood in 


their veins, and in that way they were 
well known among all the boatmen and 
fishermen. Well, talking with my land- 
lord I got from him all he knew, which 
was not very much, about the family. 
He had understood that Miss Chudleigh 
had died worth a good deal of money, 
which had all gone to the squire’s daugh- 
ter, and in consequence of this death in 
the family, the wedding which was to 
come off was postponed for three months 
or so. On this point my host was hazy; 
whose wedding it was to be he didn’t 
quite know, though he thought it must be 
the squire’s daughter who was going to 
be married. Then I made my way to the 
harbor; with the quaint old town with its 
little houses and cottages in tiers one 
above the other looking down upon the 
port, with two or three steamers loading, 
and the steam-crane noisily discordant, 
and a few yachts and fishing-boats lying 
tranquilly in the stream. And here I 
found an old salt who remembered the 
little “ Foam,” the squire’s old yacht. 
She had been sold, and he had heard that 
the estate of Combe Chudleigh was likely 
to be sold too; only he had seen some of 
the family not long ago, he was sure, on 
board a fine new steam-yacht belonging to 
some London gentleman —a yacht called 
the “Sea-Mew,” which had been lying 
here not long ago. All this was baffling 
and disappointing, and 1 made up m 

mind to start at once for Combe Chud- 
leigh, and know the worst, or the best, as 
it might happen to be, and beard the old 
squire in his den. 

It was evening when I reached Combe 
Chudleigh, and saw the grey old mansion 
set in most lovely verdure of woods and 
lawns; the house all solemn and still in 
the glow of the sunset; the grounds slop- 
ing down to the secluded bay, and the 
little creek with its landing-place, where 
was now no tapering mast to be seen. 
All seemed solitary and deserted. There 
was nobody at the lodge; the big gate 
was thrown wide open; and the shabby 
old fly I had hired at the station drove 
through unquestioned and unwelcomed by 
anybody. What a clamor, too, the belli 
made as the driver pulled it lustily, wak- 
ing up some old hound who began to bay 
in response; but there was no other 
sound or movement in the house, and it 
was not till the flyman had made his way 
to a side door, disregarding the dignity of 
his fare, and had hammered lustily there 
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for some time, that an old dame made her 
appearance hastily wiping her hands upon 
her apron, and with many curtsies in- 
formed me that the squire and all the 
family were away in London, or parts 
equally remote. The old lady did not 
recognize me, but I knew her well enough 
—once the children’s nurse and known 
by that name, and afterwards a loved and 
trusted dependent, and known as Mrs. 
Murch; and whatever she might pretend, 
quite sure to know all about the squire’s 
affairs, and still more the squire’s daugh- 
ter, if only she could be got to tell. 

Could I see the house? Well, the 
house wasn’t shown, demurred Mrs. 
Murch; still, to a respectable gentleman, 
who perhaps was a friend of the family — 
This was a point I evaded, not being quite 
sure of her sentiments in my regard. But 
I proved my respectability by pressing 
half-a-sovereign into her palm, at which 
she began afresh to curtsey, and then 
hurried away to open the big doors. 

We went slowly through the once famil- 
iar rooms, in which everything was now 
shrouded up in brown holland, but still 
with a worn and faded appearance of old- 
fashioned dignity. Presently we came to 
a door opening out of the corridor, dis- 
closing a lawn and little flower-garden 
beyond ; a door which Mrs. Murch hastily 
closed with a muttered apology. 

“ There be nothing there, sir,” she said 
as I came to a stand before the door; 
“that be only Miss Hilda’s room, and I 
do be thinking how she would like me to 
show it to a gentleman.” 

“But I particularly want to see the 
view into the garden.” 

“Oh, if it be only the garden you want 
to see, sir,” replied Mrs. Murch, who had 
been evidently distressed at refusing any- 
thing to a gentleman of such a liberal dis- 
position, “1’m sure Miss Hilda would be 
pleased you should see her garden.” 

And Mrs. Murch threw open the door, 
and I was admitted into this paradise. 

Certainly it was the most cheerful room 
in the house, with the pleasant flower- 
garden beyond its low French window, 
and a corner view of the placid bay and 
the little winding river. The room was 
just as its mistress had left it, with a litter 
of books and music, and a glove lying 
upon the table, which I furtively took 
possession of. 

Mrs. Murch began mechanically to dust 
some of the things with a little feather 
broom. 

“] should like to have things a bit 
tidier here,” she began, almost in solilo- 
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quy; “but she can’t bear anybody to 


| touch her writings and things.” 


“Her writings!” I repeated in some 
surprise, for Hilda, as I had known her, 
had not been addicted to anything of the 
kind. 

“Why yes, sir; you speak as if some- 
thing were known to you respecting my 
young mistress, and while you declared 
yourself, sir, not to be a friend of the 
family.” 

Mrs. Murch looked at me suspiciously, 
while I explained that I had heard of 
Miss Chudleigh from people who had 
known her as being of a gay and lively 
disposition. 

“And so she was, sir,” began Mrs. 
Murch in a mysterious voice, carefully 
smoothing down her apron, “as gay and 
lively a young thing as ever you saw. 
But then you know, sir — perhaps | ought 
not to say it, and you might happen to 
know it too—how poor Miss Hilda met 
with a disappointment, and she’s a good 
deal changed to what she once was.” 

The thought of Hilda suffering and 
unhappy struck me with a poignant emo- 
tion, almost with remorse. And again 
there obtruded a feeling of doubt and 
jealousy. She had given me up; perhaps 
a newer and fresher affection had taken 
hold of her, in its turn to be blighted. 

“What do you mean by a disappoint- 
ment? Is she not going to be married?” 

“ That’s true, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Murch 
sententiously; “only there may be a dis- 
appointment for all that. When the lover 
she sets her heart upon proves faithless, 
a poor girl may well 

“ What’s this, nurse,” I cried, “about a 
faithless lover?” 

Mrs. Murch turned a penetrating look 
upon me. 

“Nobody has called me nurse for 
years,” she cried, “and what should you 
know about me being nurse, and giving 
yourself out as not being a friend of the 
tamily? Why, I do believe,” she said, 
taking me by the shoulders, and turning 
my face to the light, “I do believe that 
you be young Mr. Lyme himself that 
there’s been all this to-do about.” 

There was no use in denying my iden- 
tity after this, and Mrs. Murch presently 
poured into my ears a long and confused 
account with more windings and turnings 
than I should have thought it possible to 
introduce into human speech, and yet 
that somehow worked round to the point 
intended. The sum of all of it was that 
the squire had become more and more 
involved between his son’s extravagance 
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and his own, and that Combe Chudleigh, 
the seat of the family from the date of 
the Crusades, must now be sold. That 
the squire had been reckoning upon get- 
ting his sister’s money, all of which had 
been left to Hilda, but so tied up that it 
could not be touched to relieve the squire’s 
needs. That an old admirer of Hilda’s 
had appeared who was ready to buy the 
estate and leave the squire in possession 
for life, if Hilda would marry him, and 
then, on the squire’s death, they would 
take the name of Chudleigh, so that the 
old succession, which all set such store 
by, should still be kept up. And what 
had almost broken Hilda’s heart and in- 
duced her to assent to this arrangement, 
had been the report which seemed con- 
firmed by all the circumstances, that her 
old lover had become, as Mrs. Murch ex- 
pressed it, as rich as Creases, but that, so 
far from intending to come home to claim 
her, intended to remain in India and marry 
an Indian princess. 

“Who knows if only one, sir?” added 
Mrs. Murch solemnly; “for you might 
not have stopped at that, having once got 
into they heathenish ways.” 

There was just the germ of truth about 
this story of the princess that made it 
doubly venomous. My uncle, one of the 
Lymes of Lyme, of an old Devonshire 
stock which inherits the adventurous 
spirit of the Hawkes, and Drakes, and 
Frobishers, did marry an Indian begum, 
and assume the manners and habits of 
Hindostan. When he died, leaving an 
immense fortune, a good deal of which he 
had invested in English securities, there 
was a prospect of a gigantic lawsuit to set- 
tle the succession. I was the next-of-kin 
according to the English law, but there 
were adopted children and others who, ac- 
cording to Indian custom, might have a 
claim. However, the old begum turned 
out a trump. She proposed first of all 
that I should marry the chief claimant — 
a girl then about eight years old — but, 
finding that this proposal did not tempt 
me, we arranged an equitable division 
which satisfied everybody, and robbed the 
lawyers of their expected prey. My own 
share made me _ passably rich—rich 
enough to buy Combe Chudleigh anyhow. 
But the chance was gone, it seemed, for 
Hilda was irrevocably committed to marry 
Mr. Chancellor, the rich manufacturer, the 
M.P. and rising statesman, and would, in- 
deed, already have been married but for 
her aunt’s death. 

“* Now, what you’ve got to do, sir,” said 
Mrs. Murch solemnly, when so much had 
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been said, “ what you’ve got to do is to go 
and find Miss Hilda. There’s more hangs 
round about it than you and I know of, 
but I do know as she'll be a miserable 
woman all the days of her life if she mar- 
ries that man. It ain’t any use writing, 
sir; it ain't any use sending. Miss Hilda 
ign’t one to go back from her word when 
once she’s given it. But if you saw her, 
and told her everything yourself, perhaps 
she and you might find a way to alter it.” 

But where was she then, my sweet 
Hilda? Where could I find her? It 
seemed that she had been staying in Lon- 
don for the season, but finding London 
hot and unendurable, she had started with 
her father and some other friends for a 
cruise about the Channel in Mr. Chancel- 
lor’s yacht. Mr. Chancellor was kept in 
town by his Parliamentary duties. But 
where the yacht was at this particular 
moment it was hard to say. Perhaps it 
was at Ryde, perhaps at Plymouth, or the 
Channel Islands, or some French port. 
But just as I was leaving the hall, uncer- 
tain and irresolute, a messenger came up 
from the post-office in the village with a 
telegram. My driver stopped for a few 
moments by my orders to see if anything 
came of it, and presently Mrs. Murch 
came running out in the drizzling rain 
with her apron over her head, and thrust 
the telegram into my hand. It is of just 
four words, “ Send letters to Weymouth,” 
and it sends me back to Weymouth as 
fast as I can go, and there my first visit is 
to the harbor-master. No, the ‘“ Sea- 
Mew” has not come in; she won’t come 
in probably till next tide, and so I may 
make myself easy for some hours, 

But I can’t make myself easy. I pace 
up and down that esplanade at Weymouth 
which is so redolent of the Georgian era 
that you may fancy at any moment that 
stout Farmer George and homely Char- 
lotte may appear upon the scene; still in 
the fog and small rain, promising every 
moment to clear and show the brightness 
beyond, but continually pelting neverthe- 
less, regardless of all good faith. But 
now I am no longer alone on the pave- 
ment. Another man—a young man— 
shrouded like myself in a long coat, 
equally impatient, as it seems, and also 
continually looking seawards, and striving 
to make out something through the haze, 
meets me at every turn, and we look at 
each other with distrust and aversion, as 
intruders and interlopers; and then 1 be- 
gin to think I know the face, that I have 
; seen it somewhere in earlier days. A 
|look of half-recognition also appears in 
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his eyes. We stop opposite each other 
by simultaneous impulse. 

“ Aren’t you a Courtney?” Task. “I 
thought so. Then we were at Winches- 
ter together. I was in the sixth when 
you joined.” 

Courtney held out his hand cordially, 
and yet with respect. He might not have 
looked up to me much under other cir- 
cumstances; but the fact that I had been 
his senior at school at once put him under 
my influence. A man may lose his rever- 
ence for Church and State, for religion, 
for morality, for many other venerable 
things, but he rarely forgets the superior- 
ity of an old schoolfellow. 

“ And what are you doing here, old fel- 
low?” I ask, putting my arm through his 
as we resume our sentry-go in company. 

“ Doing!” said Courtney with irrita- 
tion. “I am looking out for a steam- 
yacht. And I don’t believe she means 
coming in.” 

“ And what ship is that?” I asked with 
a good deal of curiosity. 

** What’s the name of her? The ‘ Sea- 
Mew,’” he replied with disgust. “ Be- 
longs to that wretched cad, Chancellor.” 

“ Then why do you sail with him if he’s 
such a cad?” I asked with all the wisdom 
of age. 

* Oh, he’s not on board,” replied Court- 
ney. ‘Look here, it’s in this way. I 
promised to join my cousin Hilda. You 
know her, by the way. Of course,” he 
said, striking his forehead theatrically, 
“1 know all about you. You married an 
Indian princess. And what are they like, 
and are there any more of them? And 
have you got a yacht down here? I 
would have a bigger one than Chancel- 
lor.” 

“ Now look here, Courtney,” I replied 
severely; “had I married an Indian prin- 
cess, Il’d have made you speak of her 
with more respect. But you may contra- 
dict that silly story wherever you may 
hear it.” 

“Oh, I should keep up the delusion if 
I were you,” said Courtney. ‘ People 
don’t think anything of you if you have 
done nothing out of the usual line.” 

Anyhow, I determined to take Court- 
ney into my confidence.. I told him how 
affairs really stood between his cousin 
and myself, and I was delighted to find 
that, either from sudden friendship for 
me, or sudden detestation of Chancellor, 
he was ready to do anything to serve me. 
Yes, he would take me on board the * Sea- 
Mew.” He had a general invitation to 
bring any nice friends. 
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It seemed rather a cheeky thing, he 
remarked, to sail about in the rival’s own 
yacht. But he was sure Hilda would like 
it better. ‘ Only, don’t you see,” he add- 
ed, casting a despairing look over the sea, 
“it’s getting thicker and thicker, and the 
‘Sea-Mew’ will never come in in this 
fog.” 

Just then there seemed a kind of thick- 
ening in the haze at one point, which re- 
solved itself presently into the flapping 
sail of a fishing-boat, that grounded gently 
on thesloping beach. A fisherman sprang 
out, and was making his way towards the 
town, when he was hailed by young 
Courtney. 

“ Hallo, Dick Steel! What are you af- 
ter?” 

“ Why, it be young Squire Courtney,” 
said Dick, rubbing his eyes ; “and you’re 
the very man that I be looking for. Now 
then, squire, here be a letter from your 
sweetheart of delights,” and Dick grinned 
as he handed up a little twisted curl of 
paper. 

“ There’s a nice affair,” grumbled Court- 
ney, handing me over the note which, 
carelessly as the young rascal treated it, 
thrilled right through my heart to see. 
For it was in Hilda’s handwriting, hastily 
pencilled. She was here, within sight if 
only the fog would lift! 


“ DEAR TOMMIE,” ran the note, —“ It 
is too thick to run in safely, and we are 
off to Cherbourg. Join us there. Your 
loving cousin. Somewhere off the land.” 


“That’s just like a woman,” went on 


Courtney, still grumbling. “If it’s too 
thick for them to come in, how the dick- 
ens are we to go out?” 

Courtney’s notion was to hire a fishing- 
smack, and run over to Cherbourg in the 
fog,-like a piratical sea rover, and when 
reminded that the Great Western steamer 
would sail that night as usual, he seemed 
really disappointed. But at ten o’clock 
that evening the fog was thicker than ever, 
and it really seemed doubtful whether the 
steamer would get away. A _ trading 
steamer had just come in with a cargo of 
potatoes from Jersey, and reported the 
weather still very thick in the Channel. A 
gang of men, working away by lamplight, 
were loading up trucks on the little quay ; 
barrels of potatoes, curiously fastened up 
with the tops of round baskets, were roll- 
ing about in all directions. The hoarse 
cries of the men, the banging about of 
cargo, the rattle of the steam-crane, and 
the roar and shriek of the engine waiting 
for its load, made a strange turmoil in the 
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air; and the lurid lights from the steamers, 
and the lamps by which the men were 
working, showing through the fog, lighted 
up the rough, bearded faces of the work- 
men in a strange, portentous way. Pres- 
ently we could hear the train from London 
come rattling into the station, and an om- 
nibus-load of passengers was brought 
down and put on board — the passengers, 
that is—and still there was no sign of 
our boat getting away. The potato-boat 
had already unloaded and was gone, and 
we could hear her fog-horn trumpeting 
away in the distance. 

Suddenly, and with quite magical quick- 
ness, the scene changed altogether — the 
drizzle ceased, the mist was drawn away 
like a curtain, and the moon appeared 
sailing through a sky full of white, fleecy 
clouds. The harbor-lights shone out 
clearly, and in the still waters the houses 
above, rising tier upon tier, were reflected 
with wonderful distinctness. Everything 
was perfectly still except for the rattle of 
steam from the escape-pipe, and when 
that ceased and the paddles began to 
move, all the placid, mirror-like surface 
was broken into a thousand sparkling rip- 
ples. But there was no sign of the “ Sea- 
Mew” —no steamer’s lights were to be 
seen anywhere in the offing, and the gen- 
eral opinion was that she had reached 
Cherbourg long ere this. 

Early in the morning —a grey, promis- 
ing morning; the sea smooth and over- 
head a real Channel sky, a grand sweep 
of clouds of an indefinite tender grey, 
converging to one point in a unity of de- 
sign rarely seen except at sea; a dark sail 
here and there flecking the surface of the 
gently undulating waters —I find Court- 
ney on deck, already on familiar terms 
with the first officer, whom he calls Jem, 
and with whom he is discussing abstruse 
points of navigation. The coast-line be- 
fore us is high and bold, but somewhat 
gloomy-looking and without the pleasant 
aspect of the white and yellow cliffs 
crowned with greensward which seem to 
smile a welcome, in fair weather like this, 
as you approach the coast in other parts 
of the Channel. Soon we pass smoothly 
and swiftly between two grim forts that 
guard the entrance to the port — one at 
the end of the long breakwater and the 
other rising grandly from a low, rocky 
islet —forts with rows of guns looking 
over the parapet at us and grinning 
through the casemates, but mere popguns 
in the way of artillery compared with the 
huge monsters of modern ordnance ; and 
then the grim forts shut us in as we enter 
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the outer basin, a squad of fishing-boats 
and a steamer or two leave plenty of room 
in the wide harbor; grey, tall houses rise 
above us, and in front hovers the grand 
rock of La Roule, a craggy mass of prim- 
itive rock that is fitly crowned with a huge 
fort. But there is nothing to be seen 
of the “*Sea-Mew.” The people of the 
Douane know nothing of her. Courtney's 
face clouds over at the news, or rather at 
the want of news, and indeed it is disap- 
pointing. But then it is suggested that 
she may have lain to somewhere in the 
night, and may come in presently. And 
so we make our way to a café on the quay, 
and sit there under the awning smoking 
and keeping a luokout on the harbor. We 
do not realize that we are in France till 
we have taken our coffee at a round. 
topped table in the open air, while Fran- 
gois welcomes. us with a graceful sweep 
of his napkin, and the lite of a French 
town goes by us in the pleasant morning 
sunshine — the peasants in their short 
blue blouses with baskets on their arms; 
soldiers in the familiar red and blue; sail- 
ors lounging along; while bells jingle and 
strange foreign cries are in the air. But 
in the harbor everything is perfectly 
quiet; no vessel enters or goes out; the 
signal-mast is bare of flags; the Douane 
is closed, as if the officials had made up 
their minds that everything was over for 
the day. 

For my own part I half dread to see 
the ““Sea-Mew” enter the harbor, for I 
feel that her coming will be the destruc- 
tion of all my hopes. Hilda will turn 
upon me cold and resolute, and send me 
away from her without a word of parley. 
Let me have a little respite, in which I 
may still indulge in the pleasures of hope. 
But the respite is likely to be a short one, 
for at this moment the silent port shows 
signs of life. We hear the gruff roar of 
a gun from the fort, and presently a smart 
and elegant steamer floats swan-like into 
the basin, her blue ensign trailing grace- 
fully just clear of the water. There is a 
bustle on shore as if something of impor- 
tance had happened ; a boat puts out with 
a naval officer in the stern-sheets and 
manned by a smart crew of sailors in full 
dress, and Frangois runs out energetically 
flourishing his napkin, and returns pres- 
ently to announce to all his customers and 
the world in general that here has arrived 
the yacht of the lord marquis chancel- 
Jeur, the prime minister of Angleterre. 
But Courtney is already away calling for 
a boat to cross the harbor, and I follow in 
a more sad and dignified way. 
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From Teniple Bar. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S FLIGHT TO 
ENGLAND. 


From the Log of the “Gazelle.” 


IN a recent number of this magazine 
appeared an article entitled “The Last 
Days of a Dynasty,” which summarized 
the events of the empress Eugénie’s short 
troublous regency at the commencement 
of the Franco-German War. In that arti- 
cle the circumstances of the empress’s 
flight to England were briefly mentioned, 
the version adopted being that which is 
officially accepted in France, and which is 
published in Vapereau’s “Dictionnaire 
des Contemporains,” namely, that the em- 
press left France by way of Belgium, and 
finding it inconvenient to embark in a 
Belgian port, returned to France, and was 
taken from Trouville to Ryde on board 
Sir John Montagu Burgoyne’s yacht the 
“ Gazelle.” Dr. Thomas Evans, a dentist 
of Paris, was named in the article as 
having assisted the empress in her flight; 
but this gentleman objected to the details 
given concerning the route by which the 
empress travelled to England, and he 
wrote to a daily newspaper impugning 
their accuracy. Between Dr. Evans’s 
statements and those published elsewhere 
the writer would not have felt disposed to 
hesitate, had not Dr. Evans gone out of 
his way to assert that the article in Zez- 
ple Bar mentioned as “having conferred 
with the empress at the time of her de- 
parture a number of personages who had 
been dead a long while at that date.” 
The personages in question were Prince 
Richard Metternich, Count Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, the Chevalier Nigra, Count de 
Kératry, M. Pietri, and Madame Lebre- 
ton, who are allalive now; and Dr. Evans 
was reminded of this fact in a letter which 
was sent to the daily newspaper in reply 
to his own. Dr. Evans, however, thought 
good to write again, and in his second 
letter occurred this passage : — 


The “ Writer of the Article,” in noticing 
that I referred to his recapitulation of per- 
sonages as having conferred with the Empress, 
carefully refrains from naming M. Conti and 
the Duc de Persigny, the persons to whom I 
referred as being deceased before the events 
of September, 1870. 


Now, M. Charles Conti, the emperor’s 
private secretary, died on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1872; and the Duc de Persigny on 
the 14th of January, 1872. It is curious 
that Dr. Evans should have forgotten the 


tional Assembly at Bordeaux * in 1871; 
but still more strange that he should state 
that the Duc de Persigny was dead in 
September, 1870, for, as will presently 
appear, he had good reason to know that 
the duc was actually at Ryde when the 
empress landed there after her voyage 
across the Channel, and he, Dr. Evans, 
was very anxious that the duc should be 
kept in ignorance of her Majesty’s land- 
ing. One can only infer from Dr. Evans’s 
mistakes that there is a great confusion 
in his memory, and this is to be regretted, 
for it lessens the value of his testimony 
as to the historical events in which he was 
mixed up. 

However, the object of this paper is not 
to refute Dr. Evans, but to give the ac- 
count of the empress’s passage from 
Deauville to Ryde on the evidence of Sir 
John Montagu Burgoyne, the witness best 
qualified to speak on the subject. Sir 
John has courteously allowed the writer 
to consult the log of the * Gazelle,” and 
the narrative which it furnishes deserves 
to be published, in the first place because 
it is full of interest, and in the next 
because no authorized report of the em- 
press’s escape from France has yet ap- 
peared in print. The accounts hitherto 
published have generally been incorrect: 
and it is to be noted of one or two which 
have figured in American publications that 
they have —for purely patriotic reasons 
as we may suppose —sought to magnify 
the exploits of the American Dr. Evans 
at the expense of Sir John Burgoyne. 
One of these reports went so far as to 
pretend that Sir John had been almost 
coerced into taking the empress on board, 
and that during the stormy passage, which 
lasted eighteen hours, it was Dr. Evans 
who assumed command of the yacht and 
worked her. It is possible to do full jus- 
tice to the spirit, ingenuity, and devotion 
with which Dr. Evans served the empress 
without overlooking the fact that to the 
English owner of the “ Gazelle” belongs 
the credit of having by his kindness and 
gallantry rescued the empress from her 
pursuers, and by his good seamanship 


* It was M. Conti, who, by his attitude on the rst of 
March, 1871, when he sought chivalrously to defend 
his master, provoked the resolution by which the Na- 
tional Assembly formally deposed Napoleon III. and 
his dynasty. The resolution moved by M. Target was 
voted by the entire Assembly mznus six Bonapartist 
members, and ran as follows: ** Amid the sorrowful 
circumstances of the present hour, and in the face of 
unexpected protests (M. Conti’s), the National Assembly 
confirms the deposition of Napoleon III. and his dy- 
nasty, already pronounced by Universal Suffrage, and 
declares him responsible for the ruin, the invasion, and 
the dismemberment of France.” 
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brought her safe through the dangers of 
aterrible night. It will be remembered 
that the 7th of September, 1870, when 
the empress crossed, was the day when 
H. M.’s six-gun turret ship “ Captain” 
foundered off Cape Finisterre with a crew 
of officers and men numbering five hun- 
dred on board. The “ Captain” was com- 
manded by Captain Hugh Burgoyne, Sir 
John’s cousin, and it was surely a strange 
coincidence that made the two relatives 
and namesakes the heroes of two such 
different adventures at sea at about the 
same time ! 

The “Gazelle” was a cutter of forty- 
two tons, and Sir John Burgoyne com- 
menced his annual cruise in her on the 
3rd of May with a crew of six men in- 
cluding the master and the steward.* 
The entries in the log are mostly brief, 
recording the state of wind and weather 
and naming the places which the yacht 
visited. On the 6th of May she anchored 
off Spithead, and Sir John went on board 
the “ Captain,” where he saw his cousin 
for the last time. The notes of the next 
three months show that the ‘ Gazelle” 
had a delightful cruise, going to almost 
every port in the Channel, English and 
French, attending regattas, and receiving 
visitors, who were hospitably entertained. 
At last on the 23rd of August, having 
spent a day at Havre, the yacht put in at 
Trouville and remained there for a week 
—the town (as well as Deauville, which 
forms part of it) being very gay notwith- 
standing that the war had broken out. 
On the tst of September Sir John wanted 
to leave the port, and had the wind been 
favorable the yacht would have missed its 
historical destinies. But no steamer 
could be found to tow out the cutter, as 
a heavy wind was blowing from N.W. 
The entries on the 2nd and 3rd of Sep- 
tember are, “ Blowing very hard;” on the 
4th of September news arrived that Na- 
poleon III. had been defeated at Sedan 
and taken prisoner. On that day and the 
next the heavy weather continued, and 
then on the 6th we have this entry: — 


Sept. 6th.— Heavy rain. At 2 P.M. two 
strangers came on board and asked to be 
allowed to see the yacht. One of them intro- 
duced himself as Dr. Evans of the Société In- 
ternationale and of the Rue de la Paix, Paris; 
and asked me to take on board “the Empress 
of the French” at once, as she was in danger 


* The names of the crew are entered in the log as: 
Master, John Ellery, Ryde; Mate, William Hooper, 
Southampton; A.B., Walter Cutts, Coichester; A.B., 
7 Rowley, Falmouth; Cook, Charles Tomkins, 

sembridge; Steward, Thomas James, Sutton, Bed- 
fordshire. 
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.. immediate arrest, and was concealed in a 
small hotel at Deauville. After some discus- 
sion I agreed to do this; but insisted upon 
myself making all arrangements and assuming 
all responsibility, and I agreed to meet Dr. 
Evans at eleven that night on the quay. I 
did so and agreed, as the barometer was rising, 
to embark the Empress at twelve midnight. 
At 11.30, a young Russian gentleman (?) 
brought a police agent on board: but I mani- 
fested no suspicion of his business, and he left 
perfectly satisfied. Made at once preparations 
to let go the warps and to prevent the yacht 
being surprised after the Empress was on 
board. 


The gentleman who accompanied_Dr. 
Evans on board was introduced as his 
nephew. Both were very much excited, 
and, as was natural, their communication 
to the owner of the “Gazelle” was at 
first received with incredulity. Sir John 
Burgoyne, formerly an officer in the 
Guards, is a man of soldierly appearance 
and bluff manners. He told his visitors 
with a laugh that he was not to be hoaxed 
by a pair of Yankees; but on second 
thoughts, seeing how agitated they were, 
he invited them to go down into the cabin 
and confer with Lady Burgoyne. Her 
ladyship, who knew Paris well, had heard 
of Dr. Evans as a dentist practising in 
that city and patronized by the court. 
She put faith in his story and readily ex- 
pressed Sir John’s desire and her own to 
do everything that was possible for the 
empress; but this was not enough for 
Dr. Evans, who wished her Majesty to be 
brought on board at once in broad day- 
light, and urged that the yacht should sail 
out of harbor without any delay. He 
kept repeating that he had a house in 
Paris containing “four million francs’ 
worth of objets d’art,” and that if he was 
found aiding the empress to escape, the 
revolutionary government would confis- 
cate all these treasures. 

The idea of bringing the empress on 
board in the afternoon could not be enter- 
tained. The yacht was lying alongside 
the quay of Deauville; crowds continu- 
ally assembled to look at her, and had the 
empress been recognized it is not to be 
doubted that, in the excited state of pub- 
lic opinion, a riot must have occurred. 
At all events, the empress’s embarkation 
would have been prevented. Again, 
Deauville is a bar harbor; the yacht was 
in the floating dock and could only get 
out at the top of high water, which on 
that day was at about 7 P.M. These con- 
siderations having been impressed on the 
visitors, Sir John Burgoyne undertook to 
meet the empress on the quay at 11.30 








P.M., and he promised to arrange for her 
escape providing that he was allowed to 
assume all responsibility, and that every 
order of his was complied with. To this 
the two Americans agreed, with many 
professions of gratitude. From first to 
last no reluctance had been exhibited by 
the owner of the “ Gazelle;” but he had 
been obliged to explain nautical matters 
to gentlemen who imagined that a sailing 
vessel could be moved at a moment’s no- 
tice like a river steamboat.* 

The Empress Eugénie was staying with 
Madame Lebreton, (sister of General 
Bourbaki), at a house near the quay, 
where Dr. Evans had furnished apart- 
ments; ft and it is a dismal instance of 
the ups and downs of life that the illus- 
trious lady who a few days before had 
been regent of France was described to 
the housekeeper of Dr. Evans’s rooms as 
a lunatic travelling to England in charge 
of her medical man and an attendant. 
But how had the empress reached Deau- 
ville? Here the reader must be reminded 
of the two contradictory versions that 
have been circulated. According to one 
the empress and Madame Lebreton left 
Paris on the night of Sunday, the 4th of 
September, tickets being taken for them 
at the Gare du Nord for Belgium. It is 
certain that. two veiled ladies did leave 
Paris in the manner described, and that 
both the gentleman who took the tickets 
and Count de Kératry, the prefect of 
police,f were made to believe that these 
ladies were the empress and her lady-in- 
waiting; moreover, it was officially re- 
ported to the British Embassy and to the 
Belgian Legation, and thence to our For- 
eign Office and to that of Brussels respec- 
tively, that the empress had started for 
England by way of Belgium. On the 
other hand, however, it is alleged that the 
ladies who left Paris under the mysterious 
circumstances mentioned were Princess 


* Dr. Evans in his first letter respecting the article 
in Zemple Bar, deciared: *‘No one save myself 
assumed the slightest responsibility as regards the em- 
press’s departure from Paris and journey to England. 

t These rooms are Dr. Evans’s own. They had 
been occupied by his family during their summer visits 
to the seaside. 

¢ The empress had had a personal quarrel with 
Count de Kératry, formerly an officer in the imperial 
army, who had published some damaging revelations 
touching the Mexican expedition and the reign of Maxe 
imilian; and she thought he was very hostile to her. 
But in this she was mistaken: Count de Kératry had 
no sooner been appointed — of police than he took 
measures to ensure her Majesty's safe departure from 
Paris. It was he who advised that the empress should 
leave privately by the Northern Railway, and he or- 
dered that a strong force of detectives should be placed 
at the station on purpose to guard her from possible 
annoyance if she were recognized. See “The Last 
Days of a Dysasty.” 
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Clotilde, wife of Prince Napoleon, with an 
attendant; and that the empress Eugénie 
did not leave until the morning of Monday 
the 5th, when Dr. Evans drove her out of 
the capital in his phaeton. This version 
must be credited, because it is supported 
by Dr. Evans’s plain word, whereas the 
other rests on official data, which may 
after all have been erroneous; neverthe- 
less, one must be allowed to remark that 
the circulation of fanciful rumors about 
the empress has been-much assisted by 
well-informed persons who have thought 
to serve her Majesty by incorrect state- 
ment or unnecessary reticence. There 
appears to be no good reason why the 
statement which has figured for the last 
eight years in such a universally consulted 
and quasi-official work as “ Vapereau,” 
should not, if untrue, have been authorita- 
tively contradicted in the empress’s name.* 

Accepting Dr. Evans’s account, then, 
the empress was driven in a phaeton from 
Paris to Lisieux, in the Calvados, and 
here she very nearly came to sad trouble 
from forgetting that she was travelling 
incognita, Seeing a policeman maltreat a 
man in the street, she rose in the carriage, 
crying: “I am the empress, and I order 
you to let that man go.” Dr. Evans in 
his alarm pulled her back, and intimated 
to the bystanders that she was insane; he 
then drove rapidly to an inn, and having 
hired a one-horse fly finished his journey 
to Deauville in this vehicle. At the inn, 
as also at Deauville, the empress was 
made to pass for a lunatic; and this was 
certainly a happy thought of Dr. Evans’s, 
but one cannot help observing that he was 
avery lucky man to bring his supposed 
patient so safely out of her adventure. 
The empress’s face was so well known, 
and the public were so curious to learn 
what had become of her, that it is almost 
miraculous that her journey did not end 
at Lisieux, as Louis XVI.’s at Varenne, 
when she had once disclosed her identity 
in endeavoring to perform a kind action. 
Considering, again, how suspicious of 
strangers the French were in September, 
1870, how prompt to detect a Prussian 
spy in every man with a strange accent, 
it was highly fortunate for the two Ameri- 
cans that some fussy policeman did not 
take it into his head to ask them for their 
papiers, the certificate under which “the 


* The same mystery and evasion was kept up by the 
Orleanists after Louis Philippe’s escape from Paris in 
February, 1848. The king disguised himself in a wig 
and blue ee and after rather funny adventures 
landed at Weymouth. But he and his friends thought 


it infra dig. to confess the truth, and they always re- 
pudiated the wig. 
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mad lady ” was being removed, etc. How- 
ever, all these perils were avoided, and 
the empress was, as we have seen, con- 
veyed safely to Deauville, and put in the 
way of embarking on the “ Gazelle.” 
Preparations having been made in the 
yacht for her Majesty’s reception, Sir John 
Burgoyne thought it would be wise to 
show himself at the casino in the evening. 
It is hardly creditable to the inhabitants 
of Deauville that they should have allowed 
the nightly dances to continue at that 
establishment as if the nation had no 
cause for mourning, and as if their town 
in particular had not had special reasons 
for regretting the downfall of Napoleon 
III. Deauville was par excellence the im- 
perial watering-piace. It owed its exist- 
ence and fashionable prosperity to the 
Duc de Morny, whose statue graced one 
of its public places; * and if there was a 
town in France which ought to have made 
at least a show of decent mourning for the 
empire it was this one. The fiddling, 
however, went on at the casino as before 
Sedan; and Sir John Burgoyne danced a 
set of lancers, having an American young 
lady for his partner and a young Russian 
gentleman for his vis-a-vis. This Rus- 
sian is the same to whose title of * gentle- 
man” a point of interrogation has been 
set in the log. He was a stranger to Sir 
John; but the two exchanged a few words 
and there was notling in his manner to 
indicate that he might be a police spy. 
Sir John was, therefore, not a little sur- 
prised when towards half past eleven — 
that is, an hour anda half after he had 
left the casino—the young Russian 
turned up on the deck of the * Gazelle” 
accompanied by an unmistakable sou- 
chard. The latter, an unctuous sort of 
man, explained volubly that he also was a 
Russian who had just arrived from Paris 
by a late train, and that he wanted to hire 
a yacht for his brother. He begged per- 
mission to examine the “Gazelle,” and 
with no more than a word of apology for 
intruding on Lady Burgoyne at such a 
late hour, he performed his work of in- 
spection thoroughly, opening every door 
and peeping into every cupboard. He 
concluded by accepting a glass of sherry, 
and then went away, the genuine Russian 
having in the mean time been unable to 
edge in a single word. Some months 
afterwards it was explained to Sir John 
that this young gentleman was virtually a 


* The high-minded townsfolk have removed this 
statue since the settlement of the republic. ‘* L’in- 
gratitude,” as the late Nestor Roqueplan remarked, 
** est l’indépendance du cceur.”’ 
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prisoner when he came to the yacht. It 
seems that on leaving the casino he had 
been accosted by the police spy, who had 
seen him talking with Sir John, and who 
said to him peremptorily: * You know 
this gentleman, you must take me on 
board and introduce me.” An English- 
man would have sent the spy about his 
business, but it appears that young Rus- 
sians consider it a duty to obey orders by 
whomsoever given. Altogether the affair 
was a curious one. It has never been 
ascertained how the police spy had got to 
suspect that the empress was going to 
embark at Deauville: the only certain 
thing is that he left the ‘ Gazelle ’’ con- 
vinced that his suspicions were baseless. 
Sir John took a pair of night-glasses to 
watch his departure, and, having seen him 
go over the bridge to Trouville, hastened 
on shore and took his stand by some 
stacks of wood where he had appointed to 
meet the empress. 
Here is the next entry in the log:— 


Sept. 7, 12.5 AM.— Went on to the quay 
and met shortly afterwards two ladies walking 
together, with a gentleman, who carried a bag 
afterthem. One of the ladies came up to me, 
and said, “I believe you are the English gen- 
tleman who will take me to England. I am 
the Empress.” She then burst into tears, and 
I told her my name and offered her my arm, 
which she took; and walked on board the 
“Gazelle,” where I presented Lady Burgoyne 
to her. She at once asked for newspapers and 
begged Lady Burgoyne to give her tidings of 
the Emperor and the Prince Imperial. 


Sir John had apprised his steward that 
the empress was coming on board, so that 
when the party reached the yacht the 
usual gangway lamp was shown on the 
two planks from the vessel to the quay. 
The empress appeared frightened, but 
received the assurance that she was per- 
fectly safe. “I am, I know, safe with an 
English gentleman,” she replied. Her 
anxiety to get news was extreme, for she 
did not know what had become of her 
son, It was from the Zimes of the 6th 
that she learned how the prince imperial 
had arrived at Dover from Ostend on 
Monday the sth, and from other copies of 
the same journal she got all the details 
about the battle of Sedan, the revolution 
of the 4th of September, the flight of im- 
perial dignitaries, etc. She told Lady 
Burgoyne how shamefully she had been 
deserted by all about her at the Tuileries, 
and that her very servants had pilfered 
things in her apartments. On the 4th 
none of her ordinary servants would bring 
her breakfast, and her ladies-in-waiting 
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had to perform menial offices for her. In 
relating these things the empress often 
gave way to tears; but in the intervals of 
her emotion she evinced fortitude. All 
through the day she had been in great 
fear of arrest, but being now under the 
protection of Englishmen, a sense of per- 
sonal security quickly possessed her so 
that she imagined her dangers were past 
before this was actually the case. 

Dr. Evans and his nephew had come 
on board with the empress, and Sir John 
Burgoyne ordered them not to leave the 
yacht lest their goings to and fro should 
attract the attention of the douanters on 
the quay. This was the time of greatest 
concern to Sir John, for there was no get- 
ting out of harbor till high water at 7 A.M., 
and nearly six hours had to be passed. 
To make things worse the people of Deau- 
ville were very uproarious that night, all 
regular government having ceased since 
the imperial officials had been dismissed. 
The people were taking their first draught 
of republican .license, and all laws as to 
the closing of cafés and wine-shops after 
midnight were in suspense. The log 
says:— 

1.45 A.M. — Mob at cafés began making great 
noise, singing the ‘* Marseillaise.” Woke up 
men and got ready to slip. Went myself to 
cafés and found drunken AZobiles, 


One may imagine how it would have 
fared with the empress had these patriots 
got wind of her being on board the yacht 
in the harbor. Nothing was so disgrace- 
ful in the war as the indiscipline of the 
Mobiles from first to last; they were al- 
ways more ready for mischief than for 
fighting; and those at Deauville appear 
to have been some of the worst specimens 
of their kind. After seeing them Sir 
John Burgoyne felt bound to tell his crew 
who was the lady whom he had taken on 
board, and to warn them they might pos- 
sibly have to defend the empress from 
capture. Of course they all replied that 
they would do their duty. 

The noise in the town subsided towards 
3, A.M., at which hour the wind was blow- 
ing light from S.S.W. The empress could 
not be prevailed upon to take rest. She 
was absorbed in her newspapers, and 
drank coffee, which kept her wide awake. 
At 5 A.M., as dawn was breaking, the or- 
der was given for hands up. The sail 
covers were taken off and the yacht pre- 
pared for sea. The town being now quite 
tranquil, there was no further cause for 
the anxieties which had existed so long 
as crowds could be collected; and the 





preoccupations of the crew were as to the 
weather which was going to be encoun- 
tered at sea. The outlook was not prom- 
ising, for the wind howled dreadfully, and 

raged every now and then in terrific 

squalls. One of these had already proved 

fatal to the “ Captain,” which had foun- 

dered between 1.15 and 1.30 A.M., and if 
this had been known it would have seemed - 
madly adventurous for a small cutter to 

set out in weather which had destroyed 

“the then most powerful fighting ship in 

the British Navy.” Rain had fallen at 

intervals all through the night, and soon 

after six a steady downpour set in. At 

about this hour Dr. Evans’s nephew went 

ashore; but Dr. Evans himself remained 

on board. The log’s next entry is: — 


7 A.M.— Warped to dock gates. - Rain. 
Fresh, S.W.W. Took pilot on board. Said 
good-bye to harbor-master, a very nice fellow, 
who had been very civil. As gates were 
opened ran up large white ensign at masthead, 
and hoisted head-sails. At 7.30 discharged 
pilot ; set mainsail and spinnaker and second 
jib (topsail housed). Wind fresh. Heavy 
ground swell. Heavy rain and thick. Hove 
patent log at 8 a.m. At g wind freshened. 


The sea was fearfully rough, but the 
yacht scudded along well, having at first 
a good wind behind, and there was a fair 
chance of the English coast being reached 
early in the afternoon. The empress was 
persuaded to lie down, and tried to sleep, 
but unsuccessfully, for presently the 
weather grew worse again. By noon 
twenty-eight miles and a half had been 
cleared; but at 1.30 a heavy squall burst, 
and afew minutes later the wind chopping 
suddenly round from W.N.W. to W.E.N., 
carried away the spinnaker boom. Two 
reefs in the mainsail were taken in; the 
storm-jib was set, the bowsprit .close- 
reefed ; and the yacht prepared for a long 
beat to windward. The wind blew so 
hard and the sea rose so high that she 
could not lay her course. 

All the afternoon the “ Gazelle ” strug- 
gled against gale and water. Sir John 
remained on deck, being practically in 
command, for he is as good a seaman as 
soldier, and his master was no more than 
his lieutenant. At 5.30 P.M. the Isle of 
Wight was sighted, dead to windward, the 
clouds being darker than ever, and the 
squalls so violent that the yacht shipped 
an immense quantity of water. At 7.30 
the log notes: “ Made but little way. Sea 
too heavy for yacht. Took another reef 
in mainsail and triced up tack. Yacht be- 
having splendidly. Tacking frequently ; 
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all hands on deck, and heavy thunder- 
showers.” 

There are no more entries touching the 
next five hours, during which the tempest 
was atits worst. The sea kept falling on 
the deck with awful noises, “like huge 
packets of wet linen out of a washtub,” 
as a disgusted landsman once said on a 
similar occasion; and the little vessel 
‘ danced, reeled, and rolled like a cork. 
Many times the empress and Madame 
Lebreton thought they had seen their last 
of land; but both ladies remained cool 
and brave, being encouraged by the ex- 
ample of Lady Burgoyne’s tranquil nerve 
and gentle cheerfulness. ‘ They talk of 
Roman matrons,” said the empress some 
time afterwards, “but nothing is more 
wonderful to me than the sight of an En- 
glish lady moving about a yacht cabin in 
a storm just as composedly as if she were 
in her boudoir. Cornelia’s valor was 
pompous, but there was no affectation of 
courage in Lady Burgoyne, who acted as 
if nothing was the matter.” At one pe- 
riod of the voyage when, as Madame 
Lebreton said, “ Tout craquait autour de 
nous,” the empress observed that she had 
just passed through a worse storm in 
Paris. 

The end of all this was that the sturdy 
little “Gazelle” rode safely to her jour- 
ney’s end. At 12.45 the Nut Light was 
seen ahead; at 1.35 the log says: “ Passed 
Warner’s; found very many ships at 
Motherbank, and an unusually heavy sea 
running.” Then comes the entry : — 


2.45 A.M. — Ran close in shore off Ryde and 
let go anchor. At 3 A M., thanks to smartness 
of steward and cook, had a capital supper on 
the table, and her Majesty came and joined us 
at supper in the main cabin, 


The emotions of the previous four-and- 
twenty hours produced a natural reaction, 
and the empress was very cheerful at 
table. Her health was drunk in cham- 
pagne, and she returned thanks ina few 
hopeful words ; but now that she was no 
longer in danger of capture or death, and 
that a hundred new possibilities in life 
presented themselves to her mind, she 
was more reserved in talking about poli- 
tics. Here might have been a curious 
study for a psychologist. The lady who 
had come on board abandoned and almost 
heart-broken, complaining in the bitter- 
ness of her heart of those by whom she 
had been forsaken, was transformed once 
more by hope —and very rapidly — into 
an empress who looked with some philo- 
sophical indifference upon the baseness 
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of men. It was said of Napoleon ITI. 
that his contempt for men “ amounted to 
indulgence,” and this spirit was reflected 
in his consort, who, under the genial in- 
fluence of a safe anchorage, was able to 
speak with composure and even with 
mirth of things which had seemed so 
shocking to her a few hours before. As 
regards her host and hostess, however, 
the empress abounded with warm wom- 
anly gratitude; and she expressed her 
wish to present some token of her thanks 
to the brave fellows of the “ Gazelle’s” 
crew. It was suggested that if she gave 
them a napoleon apiece, that would be an 
ample remuneration; and the men were 
accordingly summoned to the cabin, where 
each received his gift from the empress’s 
own hand with an “I thank you very 
much,” uttered in English.* The next 
thing to do was to get the empress landed, 
and at 7.30 the gig was ordered for this 
purpose. As her Majesty had brought no 
luggage but a small bag, and as her 
clothes had been spoilt by travel, she had 
to be refitted from her hostess’s ward- 
robe; and when she went on shore every- 
thing she wore was Lady Burgoyne’s. 
The empress landed at the pier in the 
company of Sir John Burgoyne, who at 
once took her to the York Hotel. As she 
walked along the pier she talked about her 
rough passage, but remarked that she was 
very fond of yachting, adding that now her 
yachting days were probably at an end. 
She then begged earnestly that Sir John 
Burgoyne would inform nobody of her 
journey, or her whereabouts, until the fol- 
lowing Monday. This was on Thursday 
the 8th. Sir John gave the promise that 
was asked of him, except as regards Lord 
Granville, for he conceived it to be his 
duty to supply the foreign secretary at 
once with a full report of what had hap- 
pened. To this the empress, after some 
little demur, agreed. Meanwhile her 
Majesty, veiled and almost disguised as 
she was, had been recognized on Ryde 
pier by a servant of the Duc de Persigny, 
who was lodging in the town; and this 
fact helps to show how truly singular it 
was the empress should not have been de- 
tected, when, according to the account al- 
ready given, she confessed her identity 
before a whole crowd at Lisieux. Her 
Majesty was hardly settled at the York 
Hotel when the duke’s servant arrived 
with a message from his master, request- 
ing to know whether it was indeed the 


* The coins were at once punched by the men to be 
worn as mementoes. 
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empress who had come. Dr. Evans was 
consulted as to the answer which should 
be given, and in the result the empress’s 
presence at Ryde was denied; in fact the 
secret was so well kept that her Majesty 
was able to leave for Brighton the same 
day unnoticed. What is more, Lord Gran- 
ville was incredulous when he received 
Sir John Burgoyne’s letter sent to London 
by express on that day. Replying with 
his usual courtsey, the foreign secretary 
thanked Sir John for his communication, 
but added,“ Do you not think that you 
have been imposed upon?” * 

Little remains to be said about the ac- 
knowledgments tendered to Sir John for 
his gallantry in rescuing the empress. 
Her Majesty took an early opportunity of 
presenting Lady Burgoyne with a hand- 
some jewelled locket; and the emperor 
soon after his release from Wilhelmshohe 
invited Sir John to Chislehurst and there 
thanked him, with “tears in his eyes,” 
observing that “none but an English 
sailor could have got across the Channel 
on such anightin sosmalla vessel.” Be- 
fore this the queen had officially commu- 
nicated to Sir John that “she rejoiced 
the unfortunate empress was thrown in 
the way of one who was able so success- 
fully and quietly to convey her to En- 
gland.” It would not have been worth 
while to recall these facts but for the per- 
sistent misrepresentations in American 
journals. All Englishmen are interested 
in the gallantry of one of their country- 
men, and it is pleasant to find that praise 
was bestowed in the proper quarter by 
those who alone were qualified to bestow 


t. : 
The plucky little “ Gazelle” has been 
broken up; but inthe summer of 1871 she 
had a triumphal sort of cruise. At every 
port where she stopped her arrival was 
announced by the local papers, and hun- 
dreds of people came to visit her. Had 
the Bonaparte dynasty been restored her 
owner would probably have been re- 
quested to give up some of her fixtures 
that they might be placed in the Musée 
des Souverains; and the log of the “ Ga- 
zelle” might then have figured beside the 
mementoes of Napoleon I.’s captivity at 
St. Helena. But there has been no res- 
toration, and the Musée des Souverains 


* Lord Granville’s doubts arose from his having 
been informed by the British Embassy in Paris that 
the empress had left France by way of Belgium. At 
the same time one smiles to find the chief of the diplo- 
matic service so hardened against sensational news as 
to reject tidings coming with the best possible authen- 
tication. In a subsequent letter Lord Granville of 
course apologized for his doubts, 
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has been dispersed lest it should work too 
powerfully on the sentiments of a repub- 
lican people. The log therefore remains 
in the hands of its English possessor, to 
be preserved as a valuable token of a re- 
markable voyage, and as a reminder of 
the queer vicissitudes of fortune which 
may overtake the great of this earth. 


From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
THE NORTH FARM: NOW. 


BY J. E, PANTON, 


Now: for it does not do to think of it 
as then. 

Then it was quite a different place; 
albeit not one inch of ground has altered, 
and but few trees have fallen since those 
days, fifteen long years ago when we saw 
it first. Yet perhaps it is as well, ere 
painting the picture as it is today, to 
pause for a moment, and raise the soft, 
grey veil that hides the semblance of 
those dead hours, when all seemed joyous 
enough, and we were all too oblivious of 
the presence of the tiny rift within the 
lute, that, like that in the poem, has wi- 
dened until the music is indeed mute and 
mute forever. 

How could we perceive it when from 
every window streamed the hospitable 
gleam of light that, brightened by the 
warm crimson blind through which it 
came, seemed to say to us: hurry, hurry 
out of the wild January storm into the 
quiet haven of rest and peace on which I 
am now shining! 

And what a night it was! The tiny 
station where we got out, stiffened and 
wearied with our five hours’ journey from 
town, seemed to shake and shiver as the 
great north wind tore up the valley and 
threw itself in all its fury on the building 
that is but an atom of a wooden structure. 
Great swishes of rain swept past us, and 
we were in despair, until a cheery voice 
called to us through the darkness, and 
disclosed the whereabouts of our host, 
who was buried out of the storm in surely 
the queerest vehicle ever invented by 
man, and that seemed like a cart with a 
head on, in which we sat sideways, and 
which was driven through the window at 
the extreme end. 

Into this we got, and then plunged 
down head first, as it seemed, into the 
black night. The wind howled and raved, 
and the rain pelted down on our carriage 
roof, sounding like a perpetual shower of 
peas falling from the loose grasp of a 
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child. We bumped over stones and rat- 
tled round corners, and seemed to undergo 
various and many imminent escapes of 
sudden death: and all this time our host 
talked gaily, expounding to us his plans 
for our amusement, and confiding to us, 
with a jolly chuckle, his wife’s mental 
agonies and perplexities as to what she 
should possibly do with “company from 
London,” and the squire coming the very 
next day, dear, dear! to shoot the home 
coverts. 

We drew ourselves up (and then we 
were not very high) and thought ourselves 
equal to any amount of squires, pensively 
wondering, too, what the squire would 
say to our gun, the first we had been 
trusted with by the way, and which we 
had carefully carried with the tenderest 
care from Waterloo Station until the pres- 
ent moment, and which was pronounced 
by all who had seen it the very best spec- 
imen of a weapon that surely was ever 
possessed by youth. And that drew forth 
from our uncle a long account, given to 
us as he held the gun and gazed at it, 
spectacles on nose, and head on one side, 
of how he used to go shooting, making 
his preparations himself, punching out 
wads out of old hats, and getting gun- 
powder and shot-belt ready, and starting 
as soon as the sun was up, with his dogs 
and one man; walking miles through 
dank turnips, and then through blazing 
hot stubble-fields, returning to eat his 
brace of birds at a six o’clock dinner, and 
then sleeping like a top in his armchair 
only roused to read prayers and tumble 
into bed, rising again at early dawn, to 
carry on the same process as beng as the 
shooting season lasted. 

“That was sport,” said he; “now ’tis 
very different, but the world goes too fast 
nowadays, and there is no time for any- 
thing. Even when you youngsters go 
shooting you are all too lazy to find your 
birds, but require them brought to you. 
I’ve no patience with such ways: not I.” 

As we heard what the squire generally 
did from our hostess, we felt constrained 
to believe that for once old folks knew 
more than we young ones, and that our 
uncle was right. Yet we looked forward 
to the morrow, and, ere we went to rest, 
flattened our faces against the many-paned 
window, and wondered what we should 
see outside it when the dawn came and 
the darkness fled away. 

Surely never was there such a room, or 
such a heavenly place for perfect slum- 
ber: not dead, heavy sleep, mind you; 
that is not in the least perfect; but a 

LIVING AGE, ~— VOL. XLIII, 2212 
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warm, genial, tired feeling; when we were 
just conscious that outside the wind raved 
through creaking trees, and that rain flung 
itself wildly against the window, that later 
on we dreamed of lavender and rose 
leaves and a slow walk in an August gar- 
den, and then once more we heard life 
had begun again, a cart creaked away 
down the lane; carters called to their 
horses, and presently, we heard the curi- 
ous sound of the handle of the pump, and 
the ring of the pail on the stone-paved 
yard; then came the voices of children: 
a gleam of sunshine told us it was late, 
and the robins singing down in the gar- 
den seemed to call us to arise and make 
the most of our time in the heart of the 
sweet, pure, distant country. 

Naturally the great event of that day 
was the visit of the squire, who was much 
more like a squire in a book than any real 
living man: strange enough stories were 
told of him to be sure: farmers who had 
pretty daughters never allowed them to 
be at home when the squire was coming, 
for his character was as bad as his lan- 
guage, and that was of the good old-fash- 
ioned kind, and instead of the adjectives 
that are lawful, was seasoned by wild, 
strange words, that were heard all over 
the farm should things be not quite as he 
liked them at the moment. He was a 
thoroughly typical specimen of a thor- 
oughly bad landlord, and in those days 
used his shooting solely as a means of 
ascertaining what improvements were 
done on the land in each place he went 
to; if the land did not satisfy him the 
tenant had notice to quit, and if all were 
in order, gates up, and the land yielding 
its utmost, owing to the expenditure of 
the farmer’s time and money, up would 
go the rent, and the farmer must either 
be prepared to pay or go. 

No wonder our pretty, smiling, agitated 
hostess quivered when she heard what 
was expected; no wonder we shared her 
indignation at having to prepare her cosy 
rooms for an incursion that would result 
in either raised rent, or a fiercely ex- 
pressed reprimand to get ready a meal 
that would be eaten to the accompaniment 
of great oaths, that would send the ser- 
vant-maid shaking from the room; and to 
a coarse volley of chaff directed at his 
host, who could afford such luxuries as 
were put before him, and yet objected to 
a slight rise in the rent. 

It was acurious experience for a Lon- 
doner! Neither our host nor ourselves 
was expected to shoot; nay, indeed, we 
were not allowed. We could walk with 
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the shooters if we wished, and our host 
was obliged to do so, or would be ordered 
to, in terms more offensive than can be 
imagined in a free country, while the 
birds, fed on the farmer’s corn, and the 
rabbits, the curse of the country, fell be- 
fore the guns, and were carefully counted 
and taken away, with perhaps a brace of 
pheasants and a couple of rabbits thrown 
on the yard pavement at the farmer’s feet, 
just as the dogcart drove away. Then 
the returning to a:so-called luncheon was 
surely another martyrdom. The coming 
in at five o’clock, when ordinary people 
had theirs at one; the muddy boots on 
the tidy green carpet, that had been down 
something like twenty years, and that 
must last as long as a carpet was neces- 
sary; the agitated creature, the squire’s 
toady, who was divided between his fear 
of the squire’s anger and a still more 
abject dread of catching cold, and who 
would make hurried excursions in search 
of the hostess, to procure dry stockings, 
and to see that his hat remained warming 
in front of a fire, from the moment it left 
his head until he required it on leaving; 
the smoke all over the house, and at last 
the tipsy keepers and beaters to get rid 
of, and satisfy, before any peace was al- 
lowed to enter into the desecrated home. 
All these things made us thankful indeed 
that the squire only shot the coverts once 
during the entire season, and that all the 
rest of the year the birds might go free, 
only coming to grief occasionally when a 
poacher passed their way, or the keeper 
was ordered to shoot a few brace for the 
squire’s table. 

It is pleasanter to turn from this recol- 
lection, to the drive to the meet across the 
meadows, when the frost gave suddenly, 
and the river crept up the lane and en- 
tered the low “ four-wheel” as we went: 
the cheery greetings, the magnificent view 
as we waited for the master on the site of 
the old Roman camp, surrounded by its 
three rings or walls, and a couple of deep 
ditches, and crowned by the clump of fir- 
trees, in which the wind never ceased 
moaning softly; the great, white, fleecy 
clouds rushing along over a pale-blue sky, 
the sight of the men ploughing a little 
way off, taking no notice of anything save 
the straightness of the furrows and the 
movements of their horses; and then as 
the hounds went away, the rapid drive 
across down-land, and through fields, cut- 
ting off corners, and coming into a lane, 
where we waited in lonely silence, listen- 
ing to the gurgle of a wee brook, the busy 
wind among the hedges, the wakening of 
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the bird world, and the distant sounds of 
the hunt. 

These had grown distant indeed : when 
suddenly, out of the copse to the left, the 
hunted creature crept: our host started 
up to give the view-halloo, but something 
stopped us: the eye looked so appealing, 
the movement was so abject, that we 
silently regarded each other and said not 
a word: while, as if interpreting our very 
thoughts, the fox crept under our “ four- 
wheel,” and lay low there, panting hard. 

Was it a lie, when a red-coated stranger 
bursting through the brushwood, and ask- 
ing had we seen the fox, we merely shook 
our heads and turned the subject; well, 
lie or not, we did it, and remained where 
we were until sounds told us of the find- 
ing of another victim, at whose death we 
assisted nobly a little later on in the day. 

How our conduct was regarded by our 
hostess we knew not; for she was too 
gentle to do aught save point speechlessly 
to her poultry-yard, where the next morn- 
ing lay the headless corses of sundry 
turkeys and noble, motherly hens, who 
had fallen in the night-time into the mis- 
chievous clutches of perhaps the very fox 
we had so foolishly saved, and who had 
only mangled the poor creatures, as it was 
too late in the year for him to carry off 
more than he wanted at the moment, that 
being reserved for the time when a large 
and hungry family requires support, and 
for the which he forages ruthlessly, taking 
turkeys from the nest, and ducks and 
hens or chicken, in fact just whatever fall 
into his way first. 

Then the year creeps on: each season 
embellished with a most appropriate pic- 
ture. A mile away from any other habita- 
tion, the farm was a village in microcosm, 
a tiny kingdom with our host as a king: a 
king uncrowned then, but now talked of 
with bated breath as the good man, whose 
first thoughts were for his men, and his 
second for the land, and his last for him- 
self, and who could not rest where the 
cottages, the landlord’s property, mark 
you, were unfit to house the men who 
worked for him. Then, too, his passion- 
ate attachment to the land was in itself 
remarkable. 

It was joy to him to plan for the welfare 
of each field, as if it were some separate 
and well-loved child: and each season of 
the year brought to him subjects for 
thought and lovely suggestions, given out 
to us at times, and telling their own story 
of the silent poet, with whom we were for 
a time permitted to dwell. 

He it was who taught us to watch the 
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gentle travelling of the cloud-shadows 
over the swelling downs; to see the soft 
flush in the trees that told of spring; to 
joy in the tender different tints of the dis- 
tant copses; to note the divers ways and 
habits of the creatures and birds; to tell 
from the shades of green in the distant 
fields, which held barley or wheat or 
swedes or turnips, laughing at us until we 
overcame our ignorance and became as 
wise as ever he was in time. 

Winter scenes rise up before us, when 
all is white and silvery and we follow up 
the tiny, half-frozen stream with him in 
search of duck and teal; evenings when 
we crouched in a furze bush, clad in curi- 
ous gray night raiment, holding the dog 
back until the last line of yellow light got 
entangled in the rushes, and the whirr of 
the snipe told us to look out, because 
“flight” had in truth began. 

Spring scenes, when it was joy enough 
to know we were alive, and that summer 
was really coming, when we found every 
flower again, even to the white violets in 
the lane, and the wonderful golden lent 
lilies in the copse, among the wan anem- 
ones and yellow primroses: when the lane 
was full of mysterious, soft, amber-colored 
stuff we called sago pudding, and that in 
time gave place to myriads of tadpoles, 
that we never could resist disturbing, even 
when we were in our Sunday clothes, and 
marching religiously to church ; and when 
the hedges were white with blackthorn, or 
flushing with velvet palms, that somehow 
or other always look pink in the distance, 
although they are yellow enough close to. 
The meadows were crowded then by 
cowslips and cuckoo-blooms, and great 
marsh marigolds glittered in the sunshine 
in the “lakes,” as we called the ditches 
dug for draining purposes ; and the village 
children looked on angrily while the big 
iron roller went to and fro over them, 
marking them out in broad ribands of pale 
and dark green that crushed the flowers 
down, and made it apparent that these 
favorite play-places were “laid up” for 
hay, and were therefore no longer open to 
all who liked to walk them. Summer and 
autumn have all such golden memories, 
memories of drowsy Sundays, when the 
hot walk to church behind the servants 
was enlivened by our hostess’s strictures 
on the gorgeousness of the broad em- 
broidery-trimmed petticoats of the dam- 
sels, or “ maidens” as we always termed 
them. When we used the afternoons to 
wander about with our host, becoming 
learned in this or that farming operation, 
and seeing with his eyes deep down into 
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nature’s very heart, it all seemed so safe, 
so lasting; it was so certainly a place 
where change never came —never could 
come, that we were not heartbroken when, 
the harvest supper over in the great hot 
barn, lighted by a yellow horn, that rose 
suddenly over the top of the fir clump in 
Lowood, we realized that our stay at the 
North Farm was over, and that we must 
go. We had obtained all we came for; 
health and an intimate knowledge of coun- 
try life: and we were young and eager to 
begin life once more for ourselves. Be- 
sides, we could return at almost any time: 
and so good-bye. Ah me, it was a long 
good-bye, and more than fifteen years had 
passed before we came again, and entered 
those once all familiar, all hospitable por- 
tals. 

It was an eerie sensation, and one ex- 
perienced always, we take it, by those who 
come back on a very familiar occasion to 
avery familiar spot, and makes one see 
no one person who is really there: but 
the forms and faces of those who once 
were component parts of the place, and 
who appear round corners suddenly, and 
vanish as we come up to them, eager to 
speak and to be spoken to. 

We knew where to find our good, kind 
host. He had not gone away but lay very 
still and quiet, under the tree in the 
churchyard, where the snowdrops are like 
an angel’s wing covering God’s acre in 
the early sunshine; and as we stood be- 
side his grave, his widow with her hand 
in ours, we could not speak because we 
knew he had gone away from us far too 
early in the day, and had fallen because 
the fight was too much for him to wage 
alone. 

But his work should remain, we 
thought: and so turned away, while the 
cuckoo mocked us with his monotonous 
call from the newly budded sycamore-tree, 
and went on up the lane to visit the shep- 
herd in the cottage we knew so well. But 
what a change was there: the cottages 
were all fallen down, and a little farther on 
three were standing, windows battered in, 
roofs in in places, and only one inhabited 
as it was wont to be, and the dweller 
therein remembered us and came out 
trembling on his sticks, a young man too, 
as men should go, at fifty-five, yet too in- 
firm to work: and only anxious that this 
miserable shelter should be his until he 
follows his dear old master to the church- 
yard. 

We sat down and looked around us: 
how familiar it all was, yet how ghastly! 
over there, the shepherd lived, and we 
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could just see the traces of the path from 
his cottage to the lambing-yard, now all 
broken down and used for hay, a scanty 
crop of which had. been gathered off the 
arable land, and sold to a neighboring 
shopkeeper, waiting his convenience there 
until he chose to fetch it away: yonder, 
too, once lived well-known laborers; the 
little conveniences put up for them by our 
host falling bit by bit into decay: or taken 
by passers-by as the spirit moved them, 
for there were none left to prevent: the 
tidy garden, going back into a wilderness, 
and the place where the beehives stood, 
and where we helped Betsey Smith to tie 
crape on the hives when her mother died, 
as a polite intimation to them of the family 
bereavement, was thick with nettles, and 
defied our attempts to pass into the field 
in the old accustomed way. 

Indeed, the whole place was full of 
heart-breaks: the cottages were all like 
this, all the men had gone “up country,” 
all the girls had gone away to service, and 
only old Cherritt was left to talk over old 
times and tell us how the place had fallen 
into decay; one after the other, farmers 
had tried but failed, owing to wet seasons 
and the squire’s rent; how the squire had 
tried farming it himself, but had only 
cursed the times and the independence of 
men who would no longer slave them- 
selves to death for him to have his rent 
and to die finally worsted in the struggle, 
their capital sunk in the land, and only a 
pittance left for the wife who had fought 
the battle side by side with her husband. 

And she stood beside us there in the 
old house porch, and we thought over the 
past, and even smiled at all the pictures 
we remembered so well: the gate was 
gone in truth, but there was the sty left, 
where old Billy the pig lived, and eat 
every chicken that crept into his warm 
straw bed; and as long as the sty re- 
mained, we should recollect how he roused 
himself, and tried to get over the gate 
after some specially fat duckling, and 
only succeeded in hanging himself on the 
topmost bar, where he was suspended, 
squealing, while we all laughed too much 
to help him either backward or forward. 

The long row of sycamore-trees was 
still standing, but no bees came there 
now, as they used to when the flowers 
were out below the leaves, and made such 
a noise the while that the whole place 
was in a regular “charm,” as they say in 
those parts: and the slope after slope of 
lovely fields, where once corn waved in 
the soft wind, and where our host waged 
perpetual war with the yellow “ charlock,” 
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have gone back toa rough sort of grass 
that it will take months to eradicate ; and 
months more before anything can be 
grown again there. 

But the very sight of them reminds us 
of our host’s cheery patience and his many 
difficulties, and how once, when he had 
thought he had beaten that yellow fiend, 
and he had come in rejoicing and rubbing 
his hands to think of his enemy’s defeat, 
he arose next morning to find a soft rain 
had fallen, which had brought it all up 
againas thick as ever, and “ I do believe,” 
he said, laughing then, even if ruefully, 
“that if I dug up a spade full of earth 
from the bottom of a well, and flung it 
abroad, the stuff would spring even out of 
that as strong as ever it did.” 

Every door is off in the stables, the 
corners of which are as if bitten off, and 
the house is desolate: it is impossible to 
believe it the same in which we had so 
many happy hours: but that it is is shown 
by the very hole in the wall, where one 
night we sawa rat’s eyes regarding us, 
while we were playing whist; and by the 
crooked stairs, where once we found a 
governess who was a martyr to neuralgia 
and stupefied herself with laudanum until 
she fell about “all over the place” and 
frightened us dreadfully for fear she was 
having fits. 

Desolate, dreary, and terrible as is the 
destruction of the farm, we find it too 
full of remembrances of good times to 
be really as disappointing as it was at 
first; there is no life about it, no trim 
neatness, no fine cultivation, yet the past 
has so much power, that the present has 
much ado to keep itself before us. 

Still when we turn away, we realize the 
difference terribly, and know how bad all 
this is for the village and for the laborers 
who are fast being exterminated from 
these parts, and we pause again by old 
Cherritt who wants us and is waiting for 
us at his cottage door, to show us how 
nice the cottages could be made if only 
the farm were once more let. 

We go to him up three stone steps, 
worn pathetically thin by the feet of many 
generations of laborers, silent martyrs, 
who have never realized their martyrdom, 
happily enough, and who only dread two 
things, change and the workhouse; and 
we go into the cottages once more, while 
the old fellow discourses on his rheuma- 
tism which is aggravated by heat, and for 
which he has a humble prescription to 





give us, consisting of half an eggcup full 
of benzoline oil, poured slowly, as he 
| expresses it, into his hips, and when we 
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suggest that a cottage where the windows 
are glazed, and where the water doesn’t 
climb up the steps into the floor would 
‘be a better prescription for it after all; 
he declares the water is beautiful water, 
and it would kill him to leave the cottage 
where he was born; a tiny atom of a 
baby, for which it would seem the world 
had small use; and that the world has 
treated very hardly ever since. 

The soft spring twilight begins to fall 
on the downs, and the thrush sings loudly 
in the tree over the grave, a sad wind 
moans across the river, and silence glides 
over the landscape with her hand on her 
lips. An inexpressibly sad feeling seizes 
us; we realize that the Italian poet was 
right when he told us that “Spring re- 
stored all things — save our dead, and 
our youth,” yet we cannot help thinking 
that we find both, ay, even if only a pale 
reflex of either, in the desolate, lonely 
place that is the North Farm now. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SEA ISLAND COTTON. 


ITS HOME AND ITS CULTIVATORS, 


THE Sea Islands are a group lying off 
the coast of South Carolina, and are at no 
great distance from the mainland. The 
cotton produced on them is of superlative 
excellence and length of staple; and 
John’s Island —one of the largest — is a 
name familiar to the cotton exchanges of 
the world. A more primitive place it is 
hardly possible to imagine. At an early 
period, Lord Fenwick built there a grand 
manorial residence, which is still in excel- 
lent preservation ; as are also the roomy 
stables, kennels, etc., and the fine race- 
course which he constructed for his pleas- 
ure. The house is now known as the 
* Headquarters’ Plantation,” a name it re- 
ceived from the British officers who made 
it their home during the revolutionary 
struggle in the Carolinas; and its large 
comfort and solidity, its fine avenue of ap- 
proach, and its splendid and ghostly tra- 
ditions, make it a grand landmark of the 
days of English colonization. 

At that period the island was divided 
among a few families, and some of the 
large brick mansions which they erected, 
and their stately family burying-places, 
still remain, although the houses are now 
generally deserted and the vaults empty. 
But around them time and misfortune 
have thrown a glamor of ghostly romance. 
At one, a lovely girl in bridal costume, 
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playing on a triangle, walks up to a mirror 
and fades away. At another, a handsome 
soldier dashes furiously up the avenue on 
a powerful horse and suddenly disappears ; 
while at the old Headquarters’ Planta- 
tion, some spiritual visitor knocks every 
day precisely at noon at the front door. 
A remarkable thing about the latter ghost 
is, that for some time past it has gone 
round to the back door, the quaint old 
brass knocker having been removed there, 
to make room for a modern electric bell. 
Evidently, it could not make up its mind 
to use the bell, and so followed the knocker 
tothe other side of the mansion. Strange 
love-stories are also told about these old 
homes; and Lord Fenwick’s lovely daugh- 
ter, who ran away with her father’s coach- 
man, and lived very happily with him, has 
a perpetual youth in the songs and tales 
of the negro population. In fact, all tra- 
ditions indicate that, in colonial times, 
John’s Island was a gay and wealthy set- 
tlement, and that the English gentry who 
owned it kept up in lavish splendor the 
sports and the domestic traditions of the 
mother country. 

To-day, however, life on John’s Island 
— and it may stand for all the Sea Islands 
—is a very different affair, —a hard, un- 
lovely struggle with poverty. The ladies 
make dresses for the negro women at filty 
cents a dress, or teach government negro 
schools at thirty dollars a month. Yet I 
never met any family who did not claim to 
have been very rich before the war. 
There are, however, no remains of this 
wealth, or of the refinement that gener- 
ally accompanies wealth. Poverty and 
ignorance are evidently at home there. 
The people have forgotten the hunts and 
races and hospitality of colonial times; 
and the forty white families which consti- 
tute the John’s Island proprietors rarely 
meet, except at church. The church isa 
small frame-building erected on the brick 
foundation of Lord Fenwick’s church. 
Some of the tombstones in the graveyard 
are far back in the eighteenth century, and 
reveal, quite unconsciously, the peculiar 
vanities of the early settlers — thus, Dame 
Elizabeth Carson is described not only as 
the “loving and beloved wife of James 
Carson,” but also as the “daughter of 
John Gibbes, Esq.” Pedigree was some- 
thing, even on a tombstone, at that date. 

The negroes are the most interesting 
part of the population, and in some re- 
spects they are unique among their own 
race. They belongtotheseislands. Free- 
dom has not tempted them away. They 
came with the early English settlers, and 
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they at least preserve many of their man- 
ners and superstitions ; traces of old En- 
glish songs and tales, and peculiar words, 
not heard elsewhere in America, are part 
and parcel of the negro life in John’s 
Island. 

I went to John’s Island just as the 
spring opened. The glad event was an- 
nounced by the peculiar cry of “Chip, 
Widow Will, Chip! Widow Will, Chip! 
Widow Will!” “ Don’t you hear him in 
de sycamore-tree, Maudy gall?” cried old 
Uncle Major joyfully. ‘ Bress God, him 
call for de winter dead!” 

For this welcome bird, like the swallow 
of more northern climes, “carries the 
spring on his back.” It is of the same 
family as the Whip-o’-Will of Texas and 
North Carolina; and South Carolinians 
declare they can tell at night the moment 
they cross the boundary line by its call. 
The cry of this bird inspires the John’s 
Island negro with a marvellous energy. 
As soon as it is heard, hoes are sharp- 
ened, and every one is impatient to get 
his cotton in the ground. “ De cotton, de 
corn, and de rice, drive him close now,” 
is the common saying. The cabins are 
shut up; for even the children are off to 
the fields to help in clearing away last 
year’s stalks and trash. This is always 
about the toth of March. 

The first process for the cotton is called 
listing. If new ground is broken, of 
course the plough is used; but if an old 
field is to be replanted, the stalks are re- 
moved from the last year’s beds; and in 
the alleys between them, the negroes go 
tramping up and down, shaking from the 
all-serviceable fanna-baskets the pine- 
trash or other manure intended as a fer- 
tilizer. Upon this manure they draw 
down with the hoe the last-year’s beds, 
and then leave the ground a short time to 
suck in the heavy dews of the night and 
the glorious sunshine of the day. 

The next step is to “ bank ”’ the ground ; 
that is, to make a new bed on the top of 
the listing. These beds are about two 
feet high, and raised at regular intervals. 
Into them are dropped the small black 
cotton seed; and “soon it pop up, one 
here and dare, den it all come to see what 
dis worl’ is like,” says Old Major. The 
morning-glories follow the cotton, as the 
poppies follow the wheat; these are re- 
moved with the hoe; and some time later 
the earth has to be drawn up around the 
roots. The latter process is called “ haul- 
ing” or “kicking back,” because the 
women when at work brace one foot 
against the bed behind them. 





The cotton is ready to pick about the 
middle of August. At this time may be 
seen on one plant the flower, the green, 
the half-ripe, and the wholly ripened pod. 
Sea Island cotton grows toa great height; 
on John’s Island, eight feet and over is 
usual in a good season. Unless there is 
a short crop, the picking lasts till after 
Christmas. It is a season of universal 
suspicion; husbands watch their wives, 
and wives their husbands. Noone trusts 
anybody else. The planter has his spe- 
cial watchmen; and even then, he loses 
many pounds by what the negroes call 
“dem tricky members;” for they never 
call each other “thieves.” The small 
stores on the island buy this stolen cot- 
ton, and very young children are experts 
in keeping them in stock. 

The negroes work on what is called 
“the contract system.” They make bit- 
ter complaints of it — I think without any 
just cause. For working an acre and a 
half of ground for the planter they get 
seven acres of land for their own use; also 
a house and the right to cut as much wood 
as they require. Few, if any, plant half 
of the land they are allowed; they rely on 
making enough to clear them one year. 
But to look even two years ahead is a tre- 
mendous piece of forethought in a negro; 
very few are inclined to do it. If they 
buy a horse or cow, they generally starve 
or work it to death in less than a year, 
though very likely it is only part paid for. 
A negro’s horse, while I was on John’s 
Island, died of starvation and ill-usage ; 
and when spoken to, he laughed and said: 
“]’se a man as is used to loss; dat ain’t 
boder me none.” Tkey are poor because 
they have a bird-like indifference regard- 
ing to-morrow and its wants. 

While in the fields they laugh and jest 
and sing continually. Their songs are 
generally impromptu, and refer to passing 
events or needs. Thus, I heard a splen- 
did young darkie, with the proportions of 
a Hercules, bare-armed and bare-chested, 
singing in a voice that Campanini might 
envy, as his hoe scattered the morning- 
glories : — A 


Dry land, dry land, Lord! 
Dry land, I say. 

?Tain’t good fur de cotton ; 
?Tain’t good fur de corn; 
*Tain’t good fur de tater, no- 
De big water-melon. 


From March until June, the negroes are 
busy in the fields; then the crop is “laid 


| by;” that is, it is worked no more until 


the pods begin to burst and cover the 
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fields with the snow of southern summers. 
White and fleecy, the cotton drops from 
the pod, and then the real work begins. 
Up and down the green alleys, men, 
women, and little children walk, gathering 
the cotton into the bags that hang in front 
of them, or are drawn a little under the 
left arm. As soon as enough cotton is 
gathered, “ ginning ” commences; and in 
this, as in almost all other parts of plant- 
ing and working cotton, women take the 
most prominent part. The packing and 
weighing are mostly done by men; but 
women gin and sort and whip better than 
men. After the ginning, it goes into the 
sorters’ and whippers’ hands; the bad is 
divided from the good, the yellow from 
the white; then the dust is whipped out, 
and it is packed in round bales ; the round 
bale being the distinguishing form of Sea 
Island cotton. When less than a bale is 
packed, it is called a “ pocket.” The can- 
vas used in packing Sea Island cotton is 
of very superior quality; and the price 
the cotton brings per pound varies great- 
ly. It has been sold at a dollar per 
pound ; but about forty cents (one shilling 
and eightpence) is probably a fair aver- 
age. An old John’s Island planter told 
me that twenty cents (ninepence) was the 
lowest figure he ever heard of. 

The negroes generally build their own 
cabins; they are of the rudest descrip- 
tion, logs and mud being the materials 
used. Windows are not considered nec- 
essary; the doors have no hinges; and 
the furniture usually consists of a couple 
of rude beds, a table, a chair or two, and 
the hominy-pot. 
the house is always “christened;” that 
is, the preacher carries the Bible through 
the house with prayer and “shout ”-sing- 
ing. For if the John’s Island negro is 
not pious, he is nothing. From this side 
of his nature he is most surely and safely 
moved. Every event of his life has its 
appropriate religious ceremony, some of 
them ——— beautiful, others gro- 
tesque and silly enough, yet somehow 
raised above contempt by the sincerity of 
the devotees. Thus, on last Easter Sun- 
day I saw men and women join hands in 
a ring, and then, to their peculiar sway- 
ing religious dance, sing a hymn, which 
began thus: — 


Oh, Him died fur you, and Him died fur me, 
And Him died fur de whole roun’ worl’, you 
see ; 
And Him said he wouldn’t die eny mo’, chillen, 
He said Him wouldn’t die eny mo’, 


Intense indignation at the revision of 


Yet, however humble, 
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the Bible was general. Ina special meet- 
ing called on the subject, the preacher 
said: ‘ Brederen, I done call you up ’bout 
dese men what have been a-fooling wid 
de Bible. I done been informed dey has 
got up a new Bible; and I want you all 
to toss up your money, and send some 
good man to talk all dat nonsense down.” 
The money was freely “tossed up;” for 
the preacher is an absolute power among 
them, and his commands both as regards 
things temporal and spiritual more bind- 
ing than the common law. 

The little churches stand mostly in the 
pine woods; and it is a pretty and pic- 
turesque sight to watch the negroes ona 
Sabbath morning gather in crowds around 
them, laughing, smoking, singing, and 
chatting until service begins. 

Once in church, they stay there for 
hours, and go home only to get a dish of 
hominy, and return again. Their services 
have a colloquial character which often 
impresses a white stranger as irreverent. 
But irreverence is a sin of which these 
negroes are incapable. Their interrup- 
tions of the preacher in his discourse 
would to a white stranger necessarily ap- 
pear to indicate a want of proper decorum 
and respect; but the fact is that there is 
nothing in life about which the John’s 
Island negro is so earnest as his religion. 
He brings it into all his occupations, and 
often uses it in a very beautiful and poetic 
way. 

Their use of English is in many re- 
spects very peculiar. They never use the 
pronoun “1;” man, woman, child, ox, or 
bird, is “he” or “him;” thus, instead of 
saying, “I can walk back easily,” they 
would say, “He can take he foot back 
easy.” The plural is rarely used. In- 
stead of saying, “ I came to see you twice,” 
they say, ‘I come one and one time.” 
Some of their forms of expression are 
forcible and very original; thus, when a 
man acknowledges his fault, “*he makes 
his low bow to de Lord, and says: I ain’t 
a-gwine to done it no more, sir; no, Lord, 
no more.” Other sayings have a prover- 
bial terseness; as: ‘“ You needn’t cloud 
up ’cause you kent rain;” “ You needn’t 
cross de fence ’fore you git to it; ” * Don’t 
kick before you’re spurred;” or are ex- 
pressive of contempt: “Shoo! you go 
long, you little puff ob wind.” 

Rice and the majority of the splendid 
vegetables to be found in Charleston mar- 
ket are grown on this group of islands; 
and they would appear to be, from their 
fine climate and proximity to the recently 
discovered wealth of fertilizing phosphate, 
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a favorable place for a better class of 
emigration, especially as there is yet 
much land in primeval wildness, great 
woods stocked with game, and inlets full 
of delicious oysters and fine fish of every 
kind. 

But I have no desire to mislead; and 
it must be admitted the drawbacks to such 
emigration are not trivial. First, there is 
an insidious malaria. To be out in one 
of the drenching dews, or even to sleep 
with open windows while dew is falling, 
is to be prostrated by an attack which 
effectually destroys all energy, and may 
eventually master life itself. Snakes of 
many kinds abound, and the rattlesnake 
is of large size and deadly venom. ‘The 
swamps, though full of exquisite flowers 
and birds, are also the homes of dreaded 
insects and of thousands of alligators. 
The latter when hungry often come into 
the farmyards after chickens, etc.; and I 
saw a negro with an axe walk up to 
such a depredator and split his head fairly 
and squarely open. With a tremendous 
convulsion, the creature rolled over and 
died. Of course the skins are very valu- 
able; but few white men would care to 
compete with the negro hunters. 

As sportsmen, these negroes are of the 
keenest order. Nelson, the chief negro 
shopkeeper, always locks his store and 
calls his dogs the moment he hears a 
horn, or is tempted by some crony witha 
suggestion of “ big fox in de bush;” and 
sometimes the store is left locked for 
three or four days atatime. ‘Store ain’t 
a-gwine to run away,” Nelson argues; 
“and dar ain’t no certainty bout dem 
foxes.” 

The islands, indeed, are favorite hunt- 
ing-grounds for the Charlestonian gentle- 
men; and as there are plenty of fine stag- 
hounds and other sporting dogs on them, 
with any number of darkies always “ready 
fur.de fun,” a run after a deer or fox, or a 
shooting expedition for birds, can be or- 
ganized at a few minutes’ notice. The 
whimper of dogs or the sound of a horn 
sets the negro blood on fire. He fiings 
down the hoe, shoulders his rifle, and puts 
on a different kind of manhood. All 
trace of subservience is gone; his keen 
scent, his flying feet, his great strength, 
and his natural knowledge of woodcraft, 
make him the conscious peer of any man 
in the chase. And as a rule, he is a 
charming companion; never weary, never 
cross, full of fun and song and queer 
observations. Many English and Scotch 
gentlemen visit America solely for the 
purpose of sport. The Great Divide, the 


Texas prairies, and the Colorado plains, 
are now an old story. I may deserve a 
“thank you” for pointing out a new local- 
ity full of a picturesque and peculiar life. 

Not only are there plenty of foxes and 
deer, but there is capital sport in an alli- 
gator hunt. The dogs — though a favor- 
ite prey of the alligator—are always 
ready for the attack, and drive him from 
cover with eager interest. Just as this 
spring opened, there was a great baying 
heard one evening around a little clump 
of gum and myrtle trees; and an old 
black man, gun in hand, hurried up all 
excitement to the house. ‘Come quick, 
Mass’r Tom! De dogs done turn up de 
ole alligator what eat my best dog last 
week.” 

We all made what haste we could; and 
found, on reaching Gum Island, eight 
dogs barking furiously at an alligator, 
nine, perhaps ten feet long. They of 
course kept at a safe distance from his tail, 
for these creatures, when thus brought to 
bay by dogs, fight with their tails — that 
is, they rush at a dog, and with one terri- 
ble blow of their tail flop the dog fairly 
inside their open ugly mouth. This crea- 
ture was encompassed by his foes; but 
they were too alert and watchful to come 
within his reach. He had lashed himself 
into a fury, and his growling “ Huff! 
huff!” was really a terrible sound. But 
Africa the negro made a clear bound to 
his side, and instantly split his head open 
with an axe: a blow followed by the dying 
roar of the huge creature. He was then 
dragged to the quarters; and I followed 
to see the brute skinned. He lay on his 
back before the cabin —a cabin perhaps 
not very comfortable, but picturesque to 
the highest degree, for it was covered 
with jasmine, while the long, gray south- 
ern moss drooped over it from a gigantic 
tree like a huge umbrella, so that we 
lifted or parted it to get inside the space 
so protected. Cassandra, Africa’s wife, 
in her blue hickory dress and scarlet 
turban, stood at the door churning in a 
stoneware churn, and about twenty lit- 
tle laughing, chattering, dancing children 
were watching Africa’s operations. Very 
soon Africa’s daughter Susan, and her 
husband Silas, joined the group. Susan 
was smartly dressed; and Silas — who is 
the dandy of the plantation — wore his 
hat on one side, and lounged nonchalantly 
forward with his hands in his pockets. 
As before said, these negroes turn every- 
thing into a song; and Susan, after Iook- 
‘ing at the alligator, nodded to her hus 
| band, and said: “ Silas, 


























What am alligator good fur ? 
Alligator good to bay dog, oh! 
Bull-dog, cur-dog, eny kind ob dog, 
Chorus —- Alligator up an’ died dis spring, 
sah! 


What alligator tooth good fur ? 
Alligator tooth good to make a whistle, 
Car-whistle, railroad-whistle, eny kind ob 
whistle, 
Chorus — Alligator up an’ died dis spring, 
sah! 


What alligator tail good fur? 
Alligator tail good fur make steak ; 
Round-steak, loin-steak, eny kind ob steak. 
Chorus — Alligator up an’ died dis spring, 
sah!” 


And so on; until every portion of the 
alligator had been described, even to its 
entrails, which Silas informed us were 
good to make “reins ob; stage-reins, 
buggy-reins, cart-reins, eny kind ob reins.” 
The skin is really now a very important 
article of commerce, the leather being used 
extensively for making hunting- boots, 
storm-shoes, cigar-cases, or leathern arti- 
cles of any kind likely to be subjected to 
moisture, which it resists. Ladies have 
also adopted it, as well as rattlesnake- 
skin, for bags, belts, pocket-books, and 
the like. 

To those fond of butterflies and beetles, 
the John’s Island swamps are rich and 
almost unknown ground. Specimens of 
extraordinary size and brilliancy abound ; 
and I also saw there some rare and beau- 
tiful orchids, ferns, and other botanical 
treasures usually sought in more tropical 
countries. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
CAVE TOMBS IN GALILEE. 


Tourists who have traversed the well- 
known route leading from Nazareth to 
Carmel will remember that, about half- 
way between those two places, they cross 
a wooded range of hills about five hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, and 
that they are agreeably surprised to find 
themselves riding for an hour or more 
through sylvan glades formed of old oak- 
trees, which, in a country where forests 
are rare, are an agreeable contrast to the 
rocky defiles and barren hillsides which 
have for the most part characterized their 
Palestine wanderings. From the summit 
of this range they look back upon the 
vast extent of the fertile plain of Esdrae- 
lon, while before them the plain of the 
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Kishon lies stretched at their feet, with 
that river itself meandering across it, and 
in winter and spring forcing its way 
through the sands of the beach into the 
great Bay of Acre. But none of these 
tourists have suspected that if, when at 
that highest point, they had turned off to 
the left through the woods for twenty 
minutes they would have found, if they 
had known where to look for them, some 
of the best specimens of cave tombs 
which have yet been examined. The 
merit of their discovery lies with Captain 
Conder, of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Survey, and Mr. Schumacher, the Ameri- 
can vice-consul at Haifa; and it was in 
company with the son of the latter that, 
one day last month, I turned off my road 
to Nazareth to visit them. They are sit- 
uated just beyond the skirt of the wood, 
at the foot of a green, conical hill, on the 
summit of which are perched the mud 
hovels of the village of Sheikh Abreikh. 
As my companion knew of their where- 
abouts by description, we thought at first 
that we would try to find them without a 
guide, but were compelled ultimately to 
resort to the sheikh of the village, who 
told us that we were the first foreigners 
who had applied for his guidance since he 
had pointed them out to their discoverers. 
It was no wonder that we could not find 
the “ Cave of Hell,” as it is called by the 
natives, as the entrance to it was not much 
bigger than the opening into a fox’s earth, 
and just admitted the entrance of a man’s 
body, slipping in feet first, not a difficult 
operation, as the morning was damp, the 
earth greasy, and the descent gradual, 
so that one’s first discovery on assuming 
an erect position and striking a light was 
a fine coating of mud over the front of 
one’s person; the second was to find that 
the cave which we had entered consisted 
of a small chamber about ten feet square 
and eight high, on each side of which rad 
been excavated in the solid rock stone 
receptacles for the bodies of the dead. 
This chamber opened into others of a 
similar character, in all about fifteen in 
number; some square and some obiong, 
with a breadth not exceeding six feet, 
each having a capacity for holding three 
bodies in their stone beds — one across 
the end and one on each side; in some 
cases there was a second tier, and the 
mortuary accommodation was thus doub- 
led. There were probably more cham- 
bers than those I actually entered, as in 
many cases the proper entrance had been 
blocked, and holes had been made by 
tomb-riflers in some bygone age, who had 
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visited the cave for purposes of plunder. 
In one a hole had been made in the roof, 
evidently leading into a chamber above; 
but into this I did not scramble, the heat 
and difficulty of moving about, except 
often in a crawling attitude, only to see 
the same thing repeated, damping my 
ardor. On the other hand, some of the 
arched entrances were very complete, and 
showed signs of rude ornamentation; 
the stone door-frames had been roughly 
carved with scrolls and floral designs, and 
over many of them, and on the stone roofs, 
were devices painted in a yellow pigment, 
also of a scroll-like character. I was not 
sorry to escape from the labyrinthine re- 
cesses of this cave, in which I was almost 
afraid of losing myself — for the sheikh 
remained in the outer chamber, and we 
had to find our way among the other ones 
by ourselves — and visit another of a very 
different type. This had evidently been 
used as a place of worship, most likely in 
the first instance by the early Christians, 
and probably later by the Crusaders; it 
had an entrance large enough for a wagon 
to drive into, and was about thirty feet in 
height, but the whole nave was much 
filled with rubbish, so that it was orig- 
inally a good deal higher. Its length, to 
the beginning of the apse, where the 
rubbish ended, and one had to descend 
several feet, was about seventy feet, its 
breadth about thirty. The apse itself, 
which was semicircular in form, was eigh- 
teen by twenty-one; besides this there 
were two small transepts, both partially 
filled with a@ééris, but, as nearly as I could 
calculate, about eighteen by twenty ; a few 
yards from this was another spacious 
cave, in which one could walk about com- 
fortably, also containing chambers and a 
number of /ocudi for corpses, but devoid 
of carving or pictorial ornamentation. In 
none were any inscriptions to be seen. 
All three caves are within a hundred yards 
of each other, and in their proximity I 
observed the carved capital of a marble 
column and a handsome stone sarcopha- 
gus, testifying to the fact that in former 
times this must have been the position of 
a place of some importance, though I am 
not aware whether it has been identified 
as a biblical site. Instead of returning 
to the Nazareth road, we made for the 
summit of a hill on which we observed 
evidences of ruins. Here we found that 
an excavation was being carri-d on by 
natives, who had opened a tomb) in the 
hope of discovering treasure ia it. We 
afterwards met the people who had been 
at work lere, and asked them what they 
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had found. They said, “Three earthen 
jars, one containing earth, one containing 
ashes, and one empty.” Thinking I had 
tumbled upon an interesting relic, I eager- 
ly inquired what they had done with them. 
“Oh,” they replied, “what good were 
they ? we broke them.” I earnestly en- 
treated them, should they again find jars 
in any of these tombs, to bring them to 
me, offering to pay for them, which they 
promised to do; but one who seemed 
afraid lest I should be imposed upon, con- 
fidentially added, “ They are reaily too 
old to be of any value.” A little beyond 
this tomb, into which the earth had fallen, 
so that I could not effect an entrance, 
carved stones of large size, which had 
once formed part of buildings, were abun- 
dantly strewn, and it was evident that the 
neighborhood had been used as a ceme- 
tery. Many handsome stone sarcophagi 
were scattered over the surface of the 
mound, and this was in itself often cut 
into, and loculi had been excavated out of 
the living rock, on which were placed 
gigantic stone lids. Many of these had 
evidently never been touched since the 
day when they were originally placed 
over the dead, and it is my intention on a 
future occasion to move some of these 
and see what is beneath them. 

As we rode away from this hill we 
came across a peasant who had been ob- 
serving our investigations, and who told us 
that he knew of a place covered with ruins 
and caves. It was too far off, and too 
late in the day, he said, for him to guide 
us to them; so we asked him its name. 
This he positively refused to divulge with- 
out being first paid for his information. 
In a moment of confiding generosity I 
offered him a sum equal to a shilling, 
which, to my surprise, this bare-legged 
youth, astraddle on his donkey, with his 
wooden plough balanced before him, 
scornfully declined. 

I was much struck by the audacity and 
knowledge of human nature which this 
refusal indicated. He evidently reasoned 
thus: “A man who is idiot enough to 
offer a shilling to be told where a heap of 
old stones are, and to trust to my having 
told the truth in the matter, is clearly 
idiot enough to pay two if I only stand 
out for them.” And so accurately were 
his calculations based that he actually did 
force me to pay two, and then watched me 
start off, guideless and guileless, to look 
for them in the direction indicated. Of 
course I did not find them, at least not 
that day; but I have since, and have no 





reason to regret the investment. In the 
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course of my search, however, we came 
across some more sarcophagi and rock-cut 
graves, with their massive stone lids 
sloped up to a high central ridge, and in 
one instance I realized the accuracy of the 
scriptural allusion to the necessity of 
“ rolling away the stone from the mouth 
of the cave ” in order to enter it; though 
in this case it was illustrated by the im- 
possibility of the feat, for the stone, which 
was circular and about two feet in diam- 
eter, had become so tightly wedged into 
the carved-rock entrance, that it was evi- 
dent from the marks on its edges that all 
the attempts of the natives to prize it out 
had been unavailing. I therefore deter- 
mined to employ some gunpowder which 
I had with me—as the use of dynamite 
does not yet prevail in these parts — but 
unfortunately a heavy shower of rain 
obliged me to postpone the attempt toa 
more auspicious occasion. It is an al- 
most invariable rule that, whenever we 
find these rock-tombs in any number, the 
ruins of an ancient town are to be discov- 
ered not far distant, and from the size of 
the cemetery we may of course obtain a 
very fair estimate of the importance of the 
city to which it was attached. Thus at 
Sefurieh, the ancient Sepphoris, there is 
a very extensive cemetery about a mile to 
the east of the present village, the cav- 
erns and tombs of which, that are still 
unopened, would doubtless yield many 
interesting relics. These would probably 
date back to the commencement of the 
Christian era, at which time Sepphoris 
seemed to have attained its greatest im- 
portance. It was conquered by Herod 
the Great, and having been rebuilt by 
Herod Antipas, became the largest and 
strongest place in Galilee. After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the Grand Sanhe- 
drim was transferred hither by the rabbi 
Juda Nasi; before its removal to Tibe- 
rias, under its Roman name of Dioces- 
area, it became a great military strong- 
hold, though, except its ruined castle, its 
vast cemetery, its numerous cisterns, and 
above all, its immense subterranean aque- 
duct, few traces remain of its former 
greatness. It was this later evidence of 
the engineering skill of the Romans that 
mainly interested me, after having made 
a hurried examination of the rocky area 
of tombs and caves from which it is only 
a few hundred yards distant. 

The exact course of this subterranean 
aqueduct has never been traced; indeed 
its existence is barely known, except to 
the officers who have recently surveyed 
Palestine with such minute detail; but it 
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would be found well worthy a visit. The 
whole length of the work cannot be less 
than five or six miles, though it probably 
does not carry the same dimensions 
throughout which are visible where the 
roof has fallen in, and reveals sections of 
the tunnel where it traverses a hill for a 
quarter ofa mile. It is here about twenty 
feet deep and as many wide, beautifully 
plastered with cement. Near the castle 
of Sepphoris itself there is an aperture in 
the hillside where the aqueduct entered 
the cistern which supplies the fortress 
with water, and according to tradition it 
continues as far as Sheikh Abreikh, a dis- 
tance of ten miles. The castle stands on 
the summit of a grassy hill, eight hundred 
and fifteen feet above the level of the sea, 
and commands a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country, To the south, the 
prospect is bounded by the range on the 
southern slopes of which is situated Naza- 
reth ; to the north and east lies the plain 
of the Buttauf, at this time of yeara sheet 
of water, backed by the Jebel Safed; 
while westward the eye ranges over a roll- 
ing and partially wooded country, with the 
Bay of Acre and the sea horizon beyond. 
The upper portion of the castle itself evi- 
dently, from its round arches and rosettes, 
dates from the time of the Crusaders. Its 
lower courses, however, consist of large 
drafted blocks, and are probably of the 
Roman-Jewish period. The whole build- 
ing is seventeen yards square, with walls 
of great thickness. In the interior a 
damaged stair ascends to a chamber with 
pointed vaulting and small windows. In 
the neighborhood are many fragments of 
columns, large hewn stones and sculp- 
tured entablatures, now built up in the 
garden walls or half buried in the soil. 
On the western slope of the hill, and about 
a wee ange from the castle, are the 
remains of the church, which, according 
to tradition, was built upon the site of the 
reputed dwelling of the parents of the 
Virgin, by Saint Helena, and which dates 
therefore about three hundred and thirty 
years after Christ. Indeed, the exact 
locality is pointed out where the Virgin 
is said to have received the salutation of 
the angel. The special interest which 
attaches to this spot lies in the fact that, 
about two years ago, it was purchased by 
the Franciscans, with a view to the res- 
toration of the church. At that time the 
high arch of the middle aisle and the lower 
ones of the side aisles, were alone visible. 
The site had been for centuries the refuse- 
heap of the village, and the excavations 
preliminary to the work of restoration 
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have brought to light a subterranean 
chapel, and a number of fragments of col- 
umns which have recently been enclosed 
by a wall. I counted altogether twelve in 
the courtyard, of which some are pros- 
trate and others standing to a height of 
ten or twelve feet, while capitals and ped- 
estals were strewn around. These were 
of syenite, and may possibly have been 
transported from Egypt. The priests told 
me that for want of funds the work of ex- 
cavation was for the present suspended, 
but that enough had been discovered to 
prove the existence of many more columns 
below the surface, in a much better state 
of preservation; but these, together with 
the entrance to the subterranean part of 
the church, were concealed by the débris, 
which had never been thoroughly re- 
moved. He pointed out to me the fact 
that the side pillars, which supported the 
arches still standing, were divided into 
five sections, and said that they had been 
so built in order that they might enclose 
the actual walls of the original house 
which had been the abode of Joachim and 
Anna, and that the ancient masonry had 
been discovered within the pillars in the 
recent process of restoration. A small 
apse on the right had been converted into 
a modern chapel, and a priest comes here 
from Nazareth every Sunday to perform 
mass. The entire congregation consists 
of the Christian Arab and his wife, who 
are left in charge during the week — for 
the whole population of the modern Sefu- 
rieh, with this exception, have been noto- 
rious as fanatical Moslems, and have en- 
joyed a bad reputation in the neighbor- 
hood as arrant thieves; but my clerical 
informant assured me that since they had 
discovered that they were the fortunate 
possessors of a “holy place,” where 
Christian money was likely to be spent 
freely, their religious opinions had under- 
gone a serious modification, and that, 
were it not for fear of consequences, they 
would all become Christians to-morrow. 
This, however, may have been a sanguine 
and prejudiced view of their spiritual con- 
dition. One thing, nevertheless, is cer- 
tain, that “ holy places” in Palestine may 
be turned to very valuable political ac- 
count by any Catholic power which desires 
to extend its influence in the country; 
and it is a significant fact that they are 
being multiplied in number every year, 
and that the Christian populations at each 
of them look to France for that religious 
protection which the republic denies to 
clerical orders at home; while Latin mon- 
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tion, are active in identifying biblical lo- 
calities, and in attaching to them such 
sacred traditions as may justify their being 
invested with the necessary character of 
sanctity. It sometimes happens that one 
church captures a holy place from another, 
which redounds not a little to the political 
triumph of the protecting power. Thus, 
not long since, no fewer than a hundred 
and twenty Greek Christians at Kefr 
Kenna — which is asserted, by those in- 
terested in making it so, to be Cana of 
Galilee, the scene of the miraculous con- 
version of water into wine — suddenly, 
owing to circumstances which my clerical 
informant refrained from particularizing, 
abandoned the Greek Church and became 
Latins, or Romanists. Money has at once 
been furnished for the construction of a 
monastery, which is at this moment in 
process of erection at this spot, which, 
however, would hardly seem to be alto- 
gether a safe investment of religious cap- 
ital, for there can be very little doubt that 
Kefr Kenna, which is situated about two 
miles from Nazareth, is not Cana of Gali- 
lee at all, but that this interesting locality 
should be properly identified with Kana- 
el-Jelil— also called Khurbet Kana, a vil- 
lage lying three miles to the north of Sefu- 
rieh. Scewulf (A.D. 1102), Marinus Sanutus 
in the fourteenth century, and Andricho- 
mius, all place it about this distance north 
of Sefurieh, and the latter quotes from 
earlier writers in proof of this. De Vogué 
gives, in his “* Zg/ises de la Terre Sainte,” 
two interesting anonymous accounts of 
Palestine written in the twelfth century, 
one in Latin andthe other in French, both 
favoring Kana. And this view is enter- 
tained by Dr. Robinson, Mr. Thomson, 
and most modern geographers; so that 
there is still an opening for the Greek 
Church to recover its spiritual losses, and 
start a rival holy place with a fair prospect 
of success. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that, provided they were liberal in 
their operations, they would receive a 
warm welcome from the population of 
Khurbet Kana. In fact, there seems no 
reason why the manufacture of holy places 
should not turn out as profitable, politi- 
cally, to those engaged in it, as the manu- 
facture of Birmingham antique does, com- 
mercially, to the enterprising fellaheen 
who sell them on the banks ot the Nile. 
About a mile and a half from the mis- 
erable village of mud hovels inhabited by 
this interesting population, whose charac- 
ter the proximity of the newly-found “ holy 
place” is tending so much to improve, 
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among them, lie the springs of Sefurieh — 
an ideal spot surrounded by olive-groves 
and fig-gardens, where a gushing stream 
wells forth in a copious flow to fertilize 
the lovely valley of the Melek, and finally 
to add its waters, much diminished by ir- 
rigating channels, to the Kishon. There 
is a large meadow near them, which wasa 
favorite camping-ground of the Crusaders, 
and here their huts were pitched on the 
day previous to the famous and decisive 
battle of Hattin. To this day it is said 
that the tradition remains among the na- 
tives of the neighborhood, which has been 
the scene of numerous skirmishes, of a re- 
doubtable English king, and the deeds of 
valor of Richard Kalb-el-Assaad, or Rich- 
ard of the Lion Heart, still form the theme 
of Arab story. It is sad, in riding through 
this lovely part of the country, to listen to 
the reminiscences of the oldest inhabitant, 
and hear how in his recollection the hills, 
now bare, were once covered with woods, 
how the abandoned terraces were once 
green with flourishing vineyards, and how, 
in the days of the Egyptian occupation, 
agriculture throve and commerce revived. 
Whatever may have been his faults, I bra- 
him Pasha signalized his administration 
by a benign tyranny which benefited the 
country. He offered rewards for the 


planting of trees, forcibly took their lands 
from the idle and gave them tothe indus- 
trious, and exercised a rude justice which 
contrasted favorably with the corrupt sys- 
tem which is now sapping the life-blood 


of the peasantry. Since his departure the 
country has been steadily deteriorating, 
not so much from insecurity on account of 
Bedouin Arabs, as from robbery by tax- 
gatherers, and the cruelty and rapacity of 
the zaptiehs, who are supposed to main- 
tain order in the country and see that the 
taxes are properly collected. Now, in- 
stead of trees being planted, the hillsides 
on which they are still growing are being 
rapidly denuded by the charcoal-burners ; 
the exportation of charcoal last year from 
Haifa having exceeded that of previous 
years, in spite of a government order pro- 
hibiting the felling of timber or the manu- 
facture of charcoal. When we remember 
that it was owing to British intervention 
that Palestine was restored to Turkey, 
and ihat, had it not been so restored, it 
would have, at this moment, formed an in- 
tegral part of Egypt, and shared the bene- 
fits of the new system of government with 
which that more fortunate country is be-| 
ing endowed under the zxgis of British 
bayonets, one is almost disposed to regret | 
a policy which deprived the people of | 
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Palestine of this advantage, and for which 
we have reaped no gratitude from the 
power that profited by it. 

Riding in a south-westerly direction 
from these springs, we pass through 
woods whose recesses probably still con- 
tain undiscovered treasures of antiquity ; 
for although the survey of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has done its work ina 
most thorough and praiseworthy manner, 
there are nooks and corners in these ro- 
mantic dells and wooded glades which 
could not but escape observation, where 
we unexpectedly stumble upon the evi- 
dences of a worship that is obsolete and 
of acivilization that has vanished. Thus, 
under a clump of old trees, in a pictu- 
resque spot, we came upon a group of six 
moss-grown, hoary, prostrate columns, 
with capitals detached, and on careful 
inspection detected the traces of an in- 
scription, the characters of which ap- 
peared rather Greek than Roman; but 
they were so much effaced, and needed 
so much cleaning, that we were unable to 
devote the necessary time to them, nor 
had we the materials with us requisite to 
make a squeeze; in fact, our ride was 
merely a preliminary reconnaissance, and 
the spot is one which I hope to revisit. 
It is known to the Arabs of the neighbor- 
hood by the suggestive name of Asha- 
sharaat-el-Arais, or the “Trees of the 
Bridegroom:” an appellation which has 
probably been handed down from the 
early time when this grove was dedicated 
to the worship of Baal, and the column, 
in all likelihood, formed part of a temple 
erected ata later period, and devoted to 
those rites to which this primitive wor- 
ship gave rise. Even to this day it seemed 
invested, in the mind of the Arab peasant 
who accompanied us, with a certain odor 
of sanctity. Another half-hour’s ride, 
over a partially wooded country, brought 
us to the ruin-crowned hills of Jissy and 
Hamiz. These were the names for which 
I had paid two shillings a few days be- 
fore. The hillside at Jissy was perforated 
with cave tombs; I entered six or eight 
of these, but found nothing equal to the 
caves of Sheikh Abreikh. In some in- 
stances the entrances were well carved, 
the caves themselves spacious —one of 
them with three large chambers —and 
the loculi for the reception of bodies were 
numerous. It is probable that these 
were family vaults; each family seems to 
have purchased its own cave, and niches 
were made in it as occasion required. It 
may be inferred, therefore, that a single 
cave which contained a great number of 
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niches was owned by a rich family, and 
that successive generations had been 
buried in it. Thus, Abraham purchased 
the cave of Machpelah for a family bury- 
ing-place. While exploring a low passage 
in one of these caves at Jissy, witha lighted 
candle in one hand while I pulled myself 
along the ground with the other, I sud- 
denly came upon a pit into which I nearly 
pitched headlong, as stretching my hand 
forward it found no resting-place. I 
threw some pieces of lighted paper down, 
and found that it was about ten feet to 
the débris at the bottom, and eight in 
diameter, circular, without an outlet so 
far as I could discover; on the edge I 
found a handle of what had probably been 
a cinerary urn. An Arab who was pres- 
ent told me that in one of the neighbor- 
ing caves he had found three bottles of 
red glass, in a perfect condition, which he 
had broken. There were many fine capa- 
cious cisterns hewn out of the solid rock 
on this hill, and the solidity of the ruins, 
which consisted of huge blocks of carved 
stone, showed that it must have been a 
place of some importance, though I have 
not been able to identify either it or the 
neighboring Hamiz with any biblical site. 
Here there were some more ruins and 
several sarcophagi, but the most inter- 
esting discovery were five fragments of 
prostrate columns lying in a group, on 
one of which I was able distinctly to trace 
the letters IMP. AUR., thus fixing the 
date of the temple or building to which 
they belonged at about the middle of the 
third century after Christ. This point is 
only about half an hour distant from 
Bethlehem of Galilee, one of the cities of 
Zebulon, charmingly situated in a park- 
like country, now a village of mud hovels, 
where there are also some columns and 
the traces of a subterranean aqueduct. 
Then we ride through sylvan glens, up 
little gorges, where the rocky sides show 
indications of ancient cuttings, over hills 
covered with oak-trees, and at this time 
of year along glades here and there of 
rich grass, till we reach the summit of 
the range, and look down on the plain of 
the Kishon. Here, attracted by the sound 
of chopping, where nobody had a right to 
chop, I turned off the path, and came 
upon a group of charcoal-burners cutting 
down a tree, whom I had the satisfaction 
of frightening thoroughly by threatening 
them with legal penalties, And thus 1 


accidentally stumbled upon another an- 
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cient. site where there were more ruins, 
and cave tombs, and cisterns. These cis- 
terns are dangerous pitfalls to the explor- 
er. Their circular apertures, about two 
feet in diameter, are often concealed by 
an overgrowth of shrubs, and an unlucky 
step may land one in a cavity twenty feet 
deep, where the rock has been hollowed 
out into the shape of a huge demijohn, 
the sides still retaining the old cement 
with which they were carefully plastered, 
thus forming a trap from which, even if 
one sustained no injury from the fall, 
escape would be quite impossible without 
assistance. Where the surrounding sur- 
face is smooth rock and sloping, small 
runnels are generally chiselled for the 
purpose of conducting the water into the 
cistern, the whole representing an im- 
mense amount of labor and no little me- 
chanical skill. Inthe course of my ride 
through these woods I had seen enough 
to convince me that they abound with 
cave tombs which are still unopened, not- 
withstanding the search for treasures 
which has been prosecuted by the peas- 
ants for two thousand years; and that 
many interesting relics, which may possi- 
bly throw light on the history of the coun- 
try, are yet to be discovered. It is true 
that many of these caves may contain the 
tombs of early Christians, and there is no 
logical reason why it should be less sacri- 
legious to despoil the grave of an early 
Christian than of a late one, or why the 
dead of all religions, whether modern or 
ancient, are not entitled to the same re- 
spect being paid to their remains. Cer- 
tain it is that the force of the sentiment, 
with which, after all, reason has very little 
to do, is weakened by the fact of a lapse 
of ages, and that to rifle a modern grave, 
no matter what was the faith of the occu- 
pant, would excite very different feelings 
in the breast from any that are felt when 
exhuming the ashes of those who have 
passed away in remote antiquity. 

It was impossible, as I explored the 
romantic scenery of these forest-clad hills, 
not to be impressed by a consideration of 
the attractions they must have possessed 
in the days when their charm was en- 
hanced by the arts of civilization — when 
towns of massive and stately architecture 
crowned the hilltops, and when, in the 
sombre forest aisles, the gods were wor- 
shipped in temples, the prostrate columns 
of which still attest their former grace. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 

















From The Leisure Hour. 
GRACE DARLING. 

‘MORE than forty years have passed 
over since the wreck of the steamship 
‘Forfarshire.’ The story has been often 
told of her leaving Hull for Dundee with 
boilers defective from the outset, and 
above forty passengers on board beside 
her crew; of her attaining to the north of 
Berwick - upon- Tweed, when obstinacy 
itself could force her no further; and, 
driven back by a gale, she struck upon a 
point of rock at the western extremity of 
the Big Harker, one of the group called 
the Farne Islands. As often has it been 
told howthe keeper of Longstone Light- 
house and his young daughter put off in 
their boat to the rescue of nine of the 
passengers and crew, all that remained 
alive with the wreck. Grace Darling hear- 
ing the cries of the shipwrecked in the 
midst of the storm, and thereupon appeal- 
ing to her father, has been much dwelt 
upon ; ; although the wreck in a direct line 
was a full hali-mile from the lighthouse, 
and the northern gale must have carried 
any sound another way. Most writers 
have made Grace Darling and her father 
row back their boat with all the saved 
nine at once; yet among the many en- 
deavors to magnify a deed which has no 
need of fiction one thing has generally 
been left unrecorded, which, while it les- 
sens the work the two had to accomplish, 
materially enhances the risk they ran. On 
leaving the lighthouse the boat had to pass 
southward through an opening between 
the Longstone and the next island, called 
the Bluecaps, before it gained the shelter 
afforded by the Bluecaps and the Hark- 
er, which lay east and west in an almost 
continuous line between the Longstone 
and the wreck; and without this shelter 
the feat of the Darlings would have been 
impossible. When they dared the ex- 
posed passage at starting their boat went 
before the gale, but on returning had to 
be rowed against it; and William Darling 
put off with his daughter, both knowing 
that, unaided, they could not regain their 
home, but calculating upon some of the 
survivors of the wreck having strength 
enough left to help in rowing back.” 

Before the end of the month in which 
the event happened a letter was sent from 
the Trinity House, by direction of the 
Board, requesting the lighthouse-keeper 
to furnish for their information a detailed 
statement of the circumstances. Three 
copies of his reply, in his own hand, have 
been preserved. The alterations are 
slight that would make his letter gram- 
matically correct, but they would spoil it. 





GRACE DARLING. 
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Punctuation excepted, it is here given as 
written by him, and appended to his pri- 
vate journal : — 


Being requested by J. Herbert, Esq., Secry., 
Trinity H., London, for a Detailed account of 
what was Done by My Daughter and myseif on 
the 7th of Septr., ’38, followes the Answer to. 

Dear Sir, — In answer to your request of 29 
Ult. have to state that on the Morning of the 
7th September, it Blowing Gale with rain from 
the North, my Daughter and me being Bothon 
the alert before high water securing things out 
of Doors,* one quarter before five my Daughter 
observed a Vessel on the Harkers rock; but 
owing to the Darkness, and sprey going over 
her, could not observe any person on the Wreck 
although the Glass was Incessantly applied, 
untill near 7 o’clock, when the tide being fallen 
we observed three or four Men upon the rock: 
we agreed that if we could get to them some 
of them would be able to assist us back, with- 
out which we could not return ; and having no 
Idea of a Possibility of a Boat coming from 
North Sunderland, we amediately Launched 
our Boat, and was Enabled to gain the rock 
where we found 8 men and 1 women, which I 
judged rather two many to take at once in the 
state of Weather: therefore took the Women 
and four Men to the Longstone: two of them 
returned with me and succeeded in bringing 
the remainder, In all 9 persons, safely to the 
Longstone about 9 o’clock : afterward the Boat 
from N. Sunderland arrived and found three 
Lifeless Bodies, Viz. 1 man & 2 Children, which 
they carried to the High rock, and came to the 
Longstone with great Difficulty, and had to 
Lodge in the Barracks two Days & Nights, 
with scant provisions, No beds nor cloths to 
change them with. 

Your Most Obedt. Servant, Wm. DARLING. 


Grace Darling did not row with her 
father to the wreck the second time. 
Then, there were able men to take her 
place, and she could better be employed 
in aiding her mother to tend the three 
who remained at the Longstone, more 
especially the woman, mother of the two 
children who had been left dead upon the 
rock. As the tide was falling, it is to be 
supposed that the row along the lee side 
of the sheltering rocks was easier the 
second time than the first, so that Grace 
had the worst of it; and the whole nine 
did not the less owe their lives to her 
intrepidity because in case of the latter 
four the debt was an indirect one. 

Had the exploit of Grace Darling al- 
ways been described as rationally as in 
the letter of her own father, perhaps 
travellers would less often have been sur- 
prised by a disposition among the boat- 
men of the neighboring coast to depre- 


* At the Farne Islands, where the tide is twenty 
minutes later than at London Bridge, it was high water 
on the 7th of September, 1838, at 4.13 A.M. 
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ciate it. These boatmen are familiar with 
the waters and islands; they have con- 
tended with seas through which no man 
could row with only a daughter’s aid, let 
the two be ever so devoted and coura- 

eous; and when such men see inflated 

escriptions of impossible achievements, 
some allowance may be made if they run 
to an opposite extreme. 

Grace Darling was nota large, robust 
woman, but under five feet three inches 
high and otherwise proportionate. When 
they reached the place of wreck, the 
father had to spring upon the rock to pre- 
vent the whole of those on it from crowd- 
ing into his boat, and induced four of 
them to await its coming again. Left to 
manage the boat alone, Grace Darling 
had need enough of the shelter which the 
rock could furnish; and to her father it 
must have been a more trying moment 
when he thus quitted her, than even when 
the boat was first launched. 

The North Sunderland boatmen who 
reached the Harker’s rock an hour after 
the last of the “ Forfarshire’s ” survivors 
had been taken to the Longstone well 
merit remembrance. Even they found it 
no light task to gain the Longstone, and 
the nature of a storm which kept these 
boatmen for a couple of days upon the 
island is beyond question. 

The part borne by William Darling has 
been sometimes subordinated in the praise 
awarded to his daughter. 

We need not repeat the subsequent inci- 
dents of Grace Darling’s life. The fol- 
lowing letter, written in reply to a lady 
who, having lost a friend by the wreck of 
the “ Forfarshire,” sent to the Longstone 
a present of books, and therewith a series 
of inquiries, will suffice to show the kind 
of home in which this spirit of heroism 
was nurtured : — 





Longstone Light House, Jan. 25th, 1839. 
DEAR MADAM, —I received yours on Mon- 
day 21st, dated 27th ult., with the books, for 
which we beg to return our most sincere thanks. 


GRACE DARLING. 





I felt very much for you when you mentioned 
the loss of your late friend, but we must put 
our trust in God, as he is all sufficient and 
knows best. You mentioned coming to see the 
rock on which the Forfarshire was lost, which 
has been done by many of the friends of the 
sufferers, You requested me to let you know 
whether I felt pleasure to be out in a rough 
sea, which I can assure you there is none, I 
think, to any person in their sober senses, I 
have seven apartments in the house to keep in 
a state fit to be inspected every day by Gentle- 
men, so that my hands are kept very busy that 
T never think the time long, but often too 
short. I have often had occasion to be in the 
boat with my father for want of better help, 
but never at the saving of any lives before, and 
[ pray God may never be again. Since the 
loss of the Forfarshire, the Trinity Masters 
have appointed my brother, William Brooks, 
to assist my father, but as our boat requires 
three persons to work her in bad weather I 
may be again needed. I have been brought up 
on the Islands, learned to read and write by my 
parents, and knit, spin, and soe, or sew; indeed 
I have no time to spare, but when I have been 
on the Main [ am quite surprised to see people 
generally after what they call getting their 
day’s work done, they sit down, some to play 
at cards, which I do not understand, perhaps 
as well, for my father says they are some of the 
Devil’s books ; others to read romances, novels 
and plays, which are books my father will not 
allow a place in our house, for he says they are 
throwing away time. Our books are princi- 
pally Divinity; the authors, Bishop Wilson, 
Willison, Boston, Milton, Hervey, Bunyan, 
Ambrose, Newton, Marshall, Cowper, Flavel, 
Baxter and others, with a good many of the 
Religious Tract Society’s Publications; and 
Geography, History, Voyages and Travels, 
with Maps, so that Father can show us any 
part of the World, and give us a description of 
the people, manners and customs, so it is our 
own blame if we be ignorant of either what is 
done, or what ought to be done. You will 
perhaps be aware that our duty as Light- 
keepers requires one person to be in attendance 
at this season almost every hour out of the 24, 
Sunday to Saturday. My confidence in so 
kind a letter and present will plead excuse for 
my freedom, and believe me, dear Madam, 
Your most obedt. Servant, 
G. H. DarLine. 





PROFESSOR GIAMBATTISTA GIULIONI, of 
Rome, who had sent Mr. Gladstone a copy of 
his work, “Dante Spiegato con Dante” (Dante 
Explained by Dante), has received from him a 
letter, written in Italian, of which the follow- 
ing isa translation : — 


10, Downing Street, Whitehall, Dec. 20, 1882. 
Illustrious Sir, — Albeit I have lost the practice of 
the Italian language, yet I must offer you many, many 
thanks for your kindness in sending me your admirable 
work, “Dante Spiegato con Dante.” 


ou have been 





good enough to call that supreme poet ‘fa solemn mas- 
ter’? forme. These are not empty words. The read- 
ing of Dante is not merely a pleasure, a tour de force, 
or a lesson; it is a vigorous discipline for the heart, the 
intellect, the whole man. In the school of Dante I 
have learned a great part of that mental provision (hows 
ever insignificant it be) which has served me to make 
the journey of human life up to the term of nearly 
seventy-three years. And I should like to extend your 
excellent phrase, and to sa» that he who labors for 
Dante labors to serve Italy, Christianity, the world. 
Your very respectful servant, 
W. E. Grapstone. 
St. James’s Gazette. 











